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STATEMENT 


The  express  purpose  of  this  report  is 
to  shov/  the  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  an  alternative  to  their 
use  of  the  site  on  the  Columbia  Point 
Peninsula  presently  being  planned  for 
housing. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Summerson 
Team  that  this  comprehensive  plan  makes 
the  best  and  highest  use  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  serves  the  best  interests  of  the 
community,  the  city,  the  University  and 
Summerson. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  plan  is  proposed  to  the  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  to  shov/  hov/  the  University  can  accommodate 
its  campus  requirements  at  Columbia  Point  as  v/ell  as 
stimulate  the  growth  of  a  modern  nev;  community  around  it. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  v/ill  allov;  the  University  not 
only  to  have  its  campus  within  the  vital  urban  context 
which  an  in-tov.Ti  campus  denotes,  but  it  will  also  permit 
the  trustees  to  make  a  major  commitment  tov;ard  alleviating 
the  immediate  urban  housing  crisis  facing  the  city  of  Boston 

Under  this  plan,  the  University  v;ould  build  its  campus  on 
new  land  created  for  it  adjacent  to  the  former  dump  v/hich 
it  is  currently  proposing  to  use.   The  dump  site  would  be 
developed,  by  private  developers,  prior  to  the  building  of 
the  University,  for  1500  housing  units.   This  additional  ' 
housing  v/ould  allow  for  the  transformation  of  the  existing 
housing  project  from  its  current  isolation  into  a  healthy, 
mixed-income  comniunity  with  a  potential  development  of 
2000  additional  housing  units  on  the  adjacent  city-owned 

I 

property - 

Several  factors  indicate  the  advantage  to  the  University 
of  adopting  this  plan: 
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1.  By  stimulating  the  grov/th  of  a  nev/  community,  along 
with  its  own  development,  it  v/ill  best  serve  its  o\<m 
interest:   to  have  an  "in-tov/n"  campus. 

2.  By  stimulating  the  development  of  nev/  housing  it  v;ill 
be  resolving  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about  the  plight 
of  the  existing  Boston  Housing  Authority  project, 
without  displacing  its  inhabitants. 

3.  The  site  meets  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  University: 

a.  The  site  proposed  is  comprised  of  an  initial  81  acres 
of  land  with  expansion  space  up  to  I'lO  acres. 

b.  The  site  is  directly  accessible  from  Morrissey  Boulevard 

'        allov/ing  regional  traffic  access  directly  to  the  University 
without  crossing  other  properties  such  as  the  Boston 
College  High  School  waterfront  or  the  residential  community. 

c.  The  site  is  directly  visible  from  all  major  directions  of 
access.  It  will  have  the  same,  if  not  greater,  amenities 
of  view  and  v/ater  frontage. 

d.  Soil  conditions  and  Federal  Aviation  Agency  requirements 
will  be  less  restrictive  and  will  allow  for  sounder, 
less  complicated  construction. 

e.  The  increased  activity  on  the  peninsula  should  allov; 
for  an  improved  position  in  seeking  public  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

f.  The  nev/  site  vv'ould  not  hinder  the  development  of  the 
World's  Fair  plan.  •    ■ 
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char;\.cteristics  of  the  plam 


Location  and  Visibility 

As  shov/n  in  this  study,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  is 
located  at  the  mouth  of  Savin  Hill  Cove.  This  location  will 
be  set  off  by  water  on  its  tv;o  major  sides  and  the  University 
will  be  pov/erfully  identified  from  the  Southeast  Expressv.'ay . 
Savin  Hill  Cove  v;ill  remain  as  a  reflecting  pool  for  the 
University  as  v/ell  as  a  v;ater  recreation  area  for  Savin  Hill, 
the  Boston  College  High  School  and  the  nev;  community. 

»  Size 

As  shown,  the  University  site  is  comprised  of  81  acres  of 
land,  60  acres  of  which  v;ill  need  to  be  filled.   Seventeen 
of  these  acres  are  beyond  the  pierhead  line.   An  additional 
40  acres  could  be  developed  seav;ard  of  this  site  and  another 
20  could  be  used  to  the  southwest  toward  Malibu  Beach,  v;ithout 
hindering  the  navigation  of  the  Neponset  River.   These 
extensions  of  area  could  be  integrated  into  the  World's  Fair 
plan,  in  the  same  manner  as  proposed  from  the  dump  site. 

Sub-Soil  Conditions 

The  sub-soil  conditions  in  the  proposed  site  area  are  better 
suited  to  high-rise  construction'  than  those  at  the  dump  site. 
Existing  boring  data  indicate  that  the  length  of  the  piles 
required  to  attain  the  hard-pan  surface  needed  for  high-rise 
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V/ould  be  less  at  this  location  than  at  the  dump  site. 

While  much  of  the  University  plan  v/ould  be  lov/  in  height 

in  order  to  accommodate  optimum  inter-classroom  circulation, 

the  future  planning  of  the  University  will  be  helped  if 

those  areas  v/hich  can  go  high-rise  are  permitted  economically 

to  do  so.  • 

Because  of  longer  spans  and  more  critical  tolerances,  the 

specifications  for  University  buildings  v/ill  require  more 

stringent  soils  preparation  than  v/ill  be  needed  for  housing. 

,  Fill 
The  construction  of  nev/  land  is  currently  being  accomplished 
at  Logan  Airport  by  the  Port  Authority  at  a  cost  of  30C^  per 
cubic  yard  of  good  fill.   At  the  proposed  new  site  for  the 
University,  the  same  cost  v/ould  be  translated  to  approxim.ately 
30<|:  per  square  foot  for  the  creation  of  nev/  land.   VJhile  the 
same  quantity  of  fill  v/ould  not  be  required  on  the  dump  site 
as  on  the  proposed  site,  a  considerable  volume  of  the  existing 
dump  material  would  have  to  be  removed  and  replaced  v/ith  good  . 
material  in  order  to  prepare  the  surface  of  the  dump  for  the 
University's  buildings.   Its  removal  v/ould  be  costly  and  bulk- 
heads v/ould  be  required  for  its  disposal. 
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Access  to  the  University 

The  proposed  location  for  the  University  in  this,  study  v/ill 
allov;  for  direct  access  from  Morrissey  Boulevard,  both 
during  and  after  construction.   The  site  can  be  filled 
directly  from  the  Boulevard  to  avoid  passing  in  front  of 
the  Boston  College  High  School. 

Later,  direct  access  frora  the  Boulevard  v/ill  permit  the 
large  number  of  student  and  staff  cars  to  reach   the  University 
parking  facilities  v/ithout  cutting  off  the  High  School  v/atcrf  ront , 
Its  direct  location  v/ill  also  permit  the  elimination  of  the 
'  costly  five  lane  access  road  required  otherv/ise  to  link  the 
Boulevard  with  the  University,  if  it  should  go  on  the  dump  site. 

Access  to  the  Nev/  Community 

The  construction  of  housing  on  the  end  of  the  peninsula  will 
perm>it  the  construction  of  the  nev/  road,  proposed  in  all 
former  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  plans,  to  the  seaward 
of  the  existing  housing  project.   Access  to  the  nev/  housing, 
as  well  as  the  existing  project,  from  this  nev/  road  will  insure 
the  virtual  elimination  of  Mount  Vernon  Street  which  could  then 
become  a  pedestrian  mall.   All  of  its  traffic  hazards  v/ould 
be  eliminated  and  the  residents  would  have  the  beginnings  of  a 
park  at  their  doorsteps.   The  schools  and  church  of  the 
community  v/ould  be  directly  accessible  to  pedestrian  movement 
and  a  large  contribution  would  have  been  made  tov/ard  changing 
;  the  presently  blekk  visual  image  of  the  existing  project. 
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Public  Transportation 

The  new  corrimunity  shown  on  the  plan  would  contain  a  popula- 
tion of  35,000  people,  including  18,000  from  the  University. 
The  development  of  a  loop  transit  system  to  serve  this 
population  could  be  accomplished  in  a  monorail  or  single 
track  bus  system,  serving  the  University  population  and  the 
residents . 

Availability  and  Costs 

The  sites  proposed  in  the  plan  are  available  for  immediate 
'  development  and,  unlike  the  dov/ntov;n  locations  previously 
explored,  require  no  costly  land-takings  or  relocations. 
The  costs  of  creating  buildable  land  are  substantially  less 
than  would  be  the  costs  of  acquiring  any  downtown  site. 
The  proposed  University  site  would  leave  valuable  taxable 
land  available  to  the  city.   The  total  $75  million  residential 
development  would. pay,  as  a  private  development,  an  estimated 
one  half  million  sorely  needed  tax  dollars  per  year  to  the 
city  tax  base. 

The  University  VJithin  the  Nev/  Community 

The  understandable  desire  of  the  trustees  to  place  the  University 
within  an  urban  environment  will  .be  better  served  by  this 
proposed  plan. 
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The  diversifiecS-  population  of  the  the  new  coiranunity ,  set 
against  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  peninsula,  will  attract 
the  same  sort  of  public  and  private  interest  which  created 
Boston's  existing  squares  and  landmarks.   The  community 
will  drav;  the  shops,  restaurants,  hotels  and  public  facilities 
which  characterize  similar  but  older  urban  centers. 
With   the  adoption  of  this  plan,  the  environment  surrounding 
the  University  need  not  depend  upon- federal  decisions  revolving 
around  the  success  or  failure  of   the  World's  Fair.   It  can 
be  started  immediately  and  can  become,  not  only  a  new  land- 
mark for  the  city,  but  an  outstanding  example  of  thoughtful 
city  planning  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 


STATEMENTS    OF    SUPPORT 


L^at^isiiala  j-^clnt  L^CFntitimllij    clJcjeiopsncnt  (^o:inclly  ^rn 


20    MONTPEUER    ROAD.    DORCHESTER,    FiASS.    02123 


Mr.  William  White 
Whito-Bison  and  Company 
II45  Hanover  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Dear  Mr .  V/h i t e  : 


October  7,  1968 


Thank  you  for  your  presentation  at   the  Council  meeting  regarding 
construction  of  additional  housing  at  Columbia  Point.   V/e  very 
much  appreciate  your  desire  to  include  the  community  in  your  plan- 
ning. 

Following  your  presentn tion,  the  Council  members  voted  unanimously 
to  support  the  plfBn  for  construction  of  housing,  as  was  explained 
by  you  and  Mr.  Aldrich.   It  v;as  the  feeling  of  the  Council  that    '■ 
this  program  v;ould  add  a  v;hole  nev;  dimension  to  the  area,  and  v:ould 
greatly  improve  the  v;hole  environment. 

We  will  be  ready  to  meet  v;ith  you  any  time  for  further  planning. 


Sincerely  yours. 


DS/rm 


Donald  H.  String  - 


Exoc\\five 


Directoj 


Greater  Boston  Real  F-state  Board 

24  School  Strket 

Boston.  Massaciil-sictts  02108 
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Mr.   Vailiam  V/hite  .  ■ 

V/hite-Bison   Coxpany 
1^5  Hanover  Street 
Boston,   Massachusetts 

Dear  Kr..  V.'hite:  .     . 

After  vievjing  the  plans  to  include  a  low  to  moderate  cost  housing  develop- 
ment in  the  Columbia  Point  area,  I  agree  they  are  deserving  of  strong 
consideration, 

I  realize  that  the  University  of  Massachusetts  has  selected  Columbia  Point 
as  the  general  locale  for  its  projected  campus  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
plans  for  the  Summerson  Housing  development  and  the  University  are  compat- 
ible in  the'  area  according  to  the  information  presented  to  me. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  difficulties  the  University  has  had  in  locating 

a  sultsble  site  for  its  projected  earipua  coiiiplex  and  I  an  convinced  the 

University  must  nov;  be  given  prime  consideration  at  the  Columbia  Point 
location. 

Hovjever,  the  idea  of  producing  desperately  needed  housing  units  for  Boston, 
under  a  plan  that  permits  both  housing  and  the  University,  is  an  appealing 
one  which  enthuses  me.   Consideration  of  the  Summerson  plan  by  the  Univer- 
sity officials  v.'ould  be  a  constructive  move  which  could  enhance  the  entire 
community  and  the  relationship  betv;een  the  community  and  the  University 
itself.  .       . 

The  potential  of  improvement  of  the  present  Columbia  Point  housing  project, 
offered  under  the  Summerson  plan,  is  of  obvious  value  to  the  prestige  of 
the  entire  city  and  should  be  carefully  weighed  before  any  final  decisions 
are  made  on  the  precise  location  of  the  University  buildings. 

Boston,  its  taxpayers,  citizens  of  the  Columbia  Point  community  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  might  all  benefit  if  the  Summerson  plan  is 
given  the  serious  consideration  it  should  receive. 


-^c 


^^Zl^e^^ 


■Richard  H.  Hallett 
President 
ss  .  •■ 


Scdell»  R.  Sacks 
Eiecullve  Oireclor 


i^J  L—^!  Ls  ''  HI  5-S90a 


•  FAIR  PIOUSING,  INC. 

^  14  CRAV/FORD  STREET 

■  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS    02121 


October  10,  1968 


V/illiam  V/hite 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Dovid  O.  Ivcj 

Normon  landsfrom 
Vi'cc  Picsldonl 

Edword  Wendler 
Treoiurer 

Wrj.  V/oller  Kols-r 

<:"■''  White  Bison  Co. 

TRUSTEES  AT  URGE  145  HanoveT  Street 

Slevcn  James  Cohen  BOStOH,      MaSS, 

Mjgr.  Russell  Co'llni 

iohn  Kunhort  Dear  Bill: 

Chorles  LIddell 

Ro'ion7pc,'e?s"'  I  ^sive   been  trying  to  reach  you  on  the   phone   ever 

E.  v/;i„,„,  f:;,,,„,d,„„  Bj-nce   I  heard   the  nev;s  about   the   University   of  Massa- 

Mr,.  Fronk  Sargent  chusctts'    ititerest   in  tho  land  at   Coll^ubia'' Point . 

Roberl  E.  Segol 

*:!ts"'T         '  ■          ^          •'■  ^°  ^°^^"  ^^^*  ^^'^^  ^^'••^  ^'ill  ^o't   effect  the  plans 

{     Mmpsncden  for  building  of  Su-mersum  Corporation.      It   seems   to  me            ^ 

F.ederKWoyior  "t^^t  your  ppogram  for  building  221    (D)(5)   housing  out                ' 

Rev.  PresionM.v/.Tiioms  ^-t   the  Point   Is  tho   first  plan  that   is  designed   for  those        ' 

wr,. Front  v/esiheimer  fanilics  luost   In  noed   of  housing  in  Boston  today. 

t^ri.  Roger  E.  Wilson 
Williom  V.'hlle 


Did  you  kno'.;  that  Fair  Housing,  Inc.  nov;  has  1,000 
families  v/ith  emergency  housing  needs  on  its  current 
register?  Despite  all  of  the  programs  here  in  Roxbujry, 
the  supply  of  lo','  and  moderate  cost  housing  is  di;indling. 
The  lack  of  decent  housing  for  large-cize,  poor  families 
is  at  a  critical  stage  here  in  Roxbury-Dorchester  and 
I  shudder  to  thinJ:  of  what  is  in  store  for  us  this 
winter  as  old  furnaces  break  dovm  and  hundreds,  or  more 
likely,  thousands  of  families  suffer  the  hardships  of 
freezing  pipes  and  unheated  apartments. 

I  became  excited  about  "Summersun"  v/hen  you 
first  described  the  plans  to  mo.   Columbia  Point  has 
been  such  a  disaster  area  as  a  public  housing  site.   I 
think  the  development  designed  by  your  group^rill  make 
the  Point  a  desirable  place  to  live,  vrill  vork  out  oomo 
of  the  problems  of  population  density  within  the  project, 
and  will  provide  good  living  for  large-families.   Until 
the  "difficiat  to  house"  family  is  accommodated,  I  am 


^^ 


rasto   I 
L-t  of  '^ 


convincod  that  "renewal"  programs  ere  ;Just  a  was 
of  ftmds  because  they  result  in  the  jjcaproveneni 
one  area  only  to  create  blight  in  other  neighborhoods. 
I  have  seen  the  blight  spread  froa  V.'ashjjigton  Park 
to  Dox'chester,  and  although  Model  Cities  is  still 
in  the  planning  stage  -  blight  and  sluxis  are  already 
proceeding  veil  in  advance  of  the  areas  to  ba  covered 
by  Model  Cities  boimdaries. 

Me   have  heard  through  the  grape-vine  from  client- 
families  that  the  residents  of  Columbia  Point  are 
enthusiastic  about  "SuG^jaerBim"o   If  there  is  anyiray 
ve  can  help  by  adding  oujr  enthusiastic  support,  please 
let  us  knov'.  I'ly   personal  feeling  is  that  the  Point 
vrould  benefit  from  ha.ving  both  the  housing  devolopmont 
and  the  University.   Is  there  room  for  both? 

Let  mo  hear  from  you  soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 


^^'rA/^r  /^{'\Jf-^F> 


Sadollo  R,  Sacks 
Executive  Director 
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October  11,    1968 


Mr.    William  J.    Vlhite 
Vrhite-Bison  and   Company 
145  Hanover  Street 
Boston,    Massachusetts      02108 

Dear  Bill:  .  . 

Citizens  Housing  is  very  impressed  v/ith  your  plans 
for  a  comprehensive  middle-income  housing  and  scliool 
development  plan  at  Columhia  Point. 

Throughout  the  metropolitan  area  and  particularly  in 
Boston  there  is  a  critical  need  for  housing  for  lov/- 
and  middle-income  families  and  elderly  people.  A 
broad  clan  like  the  one  you  propose  should  allov/  an 
orderly  development  of  this  exceptional  location  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  housing  for  those  in  great- 
est need. 

V/'e  a-Dpreciate  the  comprehensiveness  of  your  plan  and 
your  v/illing-ness  to  tie  together  nev/  housing  and  the 
Columbia  Point  public  housing  project.   V/e  feel  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  fully  integrated  in  your  plan- 
ning.  V/hat  happens  at  Columbia  Point  v/ill  have  a 
real  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  thousands  of  residents 
in  the  public  housing  project. 


Cordially,  ; 

K-     :  •       /    ^ 

Robert  E.    McKay 


<^- 


\^p^kvt:>    '?r/i-d-f^ 
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0~   PU.iPOSLS 


.10?: 


To   foster   and    assiso    in  planning,    research,   and    education  I'or- 
the    devsiop'.r.ent   of   v;ays    and   neans  to   bring   about    an   ir.iproveriien':: 
in  the    social  and  physical   ccndiuions    ana   general  v/elfare    of   the 
pspple    Oi    the   Col'-Cibia  Poini:  District    of    ooston,    !  [assachusetts , 
ana   of    the    comiinity  of    Bost;on   Proper   of   v.'hicn   it    is    a   par^j    to 
the    end    thai:  Lhe    Colu;-.iL-ia   ?oin"u.  ^Is'ci-'Lc':.   ._ay   become    a   better 
place    in  v.hicn    to    carry   on  recreational   and   education  a  ctivi'^ies 
and   to    live,    and    to  the   further  end   that    certain  blighed,    open. 


aec; 


uo-soanaara   areas    xn   saia  j^rstrict;   r.av   o 


Q       "»->£i  r- 


aeveiooea 


in  accoraance   v.ioii  c.   cor.ipr-chensive   plan  to   prcriote   the    so'jr.d 
grov/th   of    saic   District, 

To    develop    sound   plans   and    projects    for    the   physical   and 
social    ir:iprove._e:iL;    of    the    vJol-^iibia   Point   District   of  :jCston   as 
a   co:.'_'.isrcial  and   ;-esidential   center;    to   publish  and  disseminate 
ir^or:.iation   concerning,    or  otherv/ise    airect  public   attention  to, 
any   such  plans    or  projects    developed   by  this   organization   or  by 
any   ocher   orga.-.ization,    and    to   assist    in  the    iraplerientation   of 
any  such  olans. 


To    cooperate   rritn,    support   a^ia   251st    jther   organizations, 
associations    or    groups,    both    frovernr.ental   and    private,    r.'hose 
activities  ".Till  further  the   acconplishinent   of    the   aforesaid 
purposes o 


To  eventually  ^:i'^o'i-^o^-'c,zq    in  orcer-  x,o    collect  arc  receive 
"ur.ds  by  Y;ay  of  gifts,  contributions  or  grants,  and  to  apply  ohe 
Incone  or  principal  thereof  to  "che  accoriplish^nent  of  the  aforesaid 


r>  ur  p 


oici  o 


•The  corporation  shall  be  a  s-rictly  nonprofit  organiza'cion, 
operated  exclusively  fo;-  tne  foregoing  purposes,  and  no  part;  of 
its  net  earnings  shaxl  inure  to  lihe  benef  ii;  of  any  privai;e 
individual.   The  corporaLion  shall  not  participate  in  or  interven 
in  (including  the  publication  or  aistribution  of  stateraents)  any 


political  campaign  on  behalf  of  i^r.'j   candidate  for  public  ox'fice. 


Upon  dissolution  ar.c  v/inding-up  of  the  corporation,  its 
assets  re.^iaining  after  the  paynent  of  all  its  obligations,  shall 
bs  uransf  er-red  by  gif  -  only  to  one  or  ir.ore  organizations  of  the 
•cype  described  in  lecuion  501(c)  (5)  ox"  zhe  Internal  hevenue  Code 
of  1954,  as  araended  fro;.i  tir.e  to  tine,  to  the  Federal  goverr^'xeno 
or  to  a  state  or  local  goverr-TAent  for  public  purposes  and  v^d 
private  indiviaual  shall  'o-j   vistue  of  such  ais solution  and  v.-inding 
up  Qveii-   receive  or  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  assets  of  the 
cor-oration. 


u 


ui 


<-•'•>   "  DORCHESTER  LANDETG  DEVELOPI-IEIT   COMI'IITTEE 

■  '-        •       20  Jlontpelier  Rd.   Dorchester,   Mass.    0212^ 

Dear  Congressman: 

We  are  interested  In  the  implementation  of  the  development  of  housing  and 
recreation  at  Columbia  Point,  in  general  accordance  v;ith  the  Boston  Re- 
development Authority's  "Colvimbia  Point"  Feasibility  Study  PSS?. 

Urban  Renewal  Treatment  of  this  area  is  urgently  needed  in  order  to: 

(1)  Give  its  6^00  public  housing  residents,  now  deprived  of  the  normal 
social  and  economic  amenities  of  neighborhood  living  in  Boston,  a 
desperately  needed  balance  in  housing  and  people. 

(2)  Prevent  dangerous  and  unhealthy  industrial  activity  in  the  midst 
of  this  residential  and  educational  community.   To  encourage  the 
development  of  sound  plans  and  projects  for  the  physical  and  social 
improvement  of  the  Dorchester-Colvimbia  Point  Coinnunity, 

r 

(3)  Preserve  our  shore  line  that  once  attracted  Boston's  first  settlers 
in  1630,  for  recreation  and  enjoyment  by  the  people  of  the  entire 
Boston  area  and  a  truly  balanced  bayside  commxinity  to  whom  Boston 
can  point  with  pride. 

We  respectfully  request  your  help  and  support  in  obtaining  the  enclosed 
"Special  Legislation"  declaring  Columbia  Point  an  Urban  Renewal  Area, 
This  legislation  is  essential  in  making  the  above  a  reality. 

A  Committee  representing  our  group  would  appreciate  meeting  with  you 
personally  regarding  the  above. 

Sincerely, 


Boston  College  High  School 


The  Boston  Globe 


Christian  Center  Columbia  Point 


St.  Christopher's  Parish 


John  M.  Corcoran  &  Co. 


Columbia  Point  Community  Council 


Dickey  Raymond 


Dorchester  Savings  Bank 


DUNA  (Dor.  United  Neighborhood 

Association) 


The  First  National  Bank 


Morgan  Memorial  (/))is.i  j^cwSin-"]  /\<>^ci  )  Recording  &  Statistical   Corp, 


Security  Columbian 


WHDH 


Tufts  Health  Center 


Action  for  Boston  Community 
Development 


•  '"^^■^■:'4^'ii''T^ 


lyrno 


cOHon;.         .    r-   ?.'jt.-:x^    Dor o>j,3 star ^   Mas:;^ 

23o-0k00 


April   29^    i960 


No  doubt  ycu  ha"0  been  -vonder'i;.,^    ■..  lins  ri:._-^. ::..:;- d  to    '(±10  Dorclifsstsr 

Lauding  Dsvolopmsnt  Ccranittos  o  I>j.piniT  th^  paat;  Dionohs  i-^a  hsTS  bscn 
in  Goncsot  vith  csT^rai  lat/jDrs  "iysrj^^.^  co  gat  lialp  vith  vri\;in{j  'cad 
logial^.olon  \-^e  propo  ■•od,      "on^  of   ':h:r\  haro  producod  £.n7th3.ng„ 

Slne3  our  last  lusatlnj^  a  novj  ad.ii.Lnisio:.'a-bion  has  sssvaisd  -fchs   raiLns   of 
cur  nioj,      Pasling  it  vas  only  pr- --r   th.at  t.-;o    3liG\i.ld  s'.ppraiso   v,h3  naw 
Adni'.i"istration  of  our  ^jy-cri-o  ,?.nd    '  .  iln-    X   Appointed  a  corvutiittse   to 

contact  tho  Mayor's  office    anc'  -  uitii  th5   Hadovalop- 

John  c?-i22iO;    Jc^   Corocrsn  aad  ayaolf  did  riGst  '^jilii  Mr^    Ciir.r-pion.. 

tho  concept  of  a  no>j  ccrr.:ii2:.it~  at  Gol^uvn.b.la 


Ench  of  viG   csrao   avjaj  frcn   th.3  s-soting  w5.th  th-s   fii-m  impressicn   chat 
i-ir^    Ch^r.pior.  vas  g-3nu5.nol7  inters s tod  in  advene ing  a  progrsai  for   ths 
d37elop7::^nt  of  .  Ccl-jrabia   Point   ar^d   the  har-bor  inlands   s.s  a  now  rsaidontsi 

cctvjn-iriitj. 

In  ccrirjidaraticn  of  Mr,    Chrx'spioii '  3  ra-quscvt  -.-js  did  fool   v.e  would   auapend 
our    'apaiific  Lsgialscion'    approach  tai-iporarily  so   vo   ccixldj    if  at  all 
pojaibla,    coordinate  our  actions   with  thoss   oS  -iiie   Boston  Hadoroloprsent 
Aubhorioj.. 

Oiar  naxt  masting  idll  b-a   at    chD  end  of  ilij  end^   you  vill  bs  notified  by 
a   33parat3  mailing. 


At  v/rict  Koati-Ag  '«o  vill  s;:pect  to  have  a  rsport  frcn   th3  B^R;.Ao   on 
ths    stacu:;  of  un3.T<5rait7  of  Maca   sits  and  thsir  ra^is^?  of  th3   fatu'ro 
cf   CoiuTobis    Point c      "do  x-j5.11  aljo  fcr.T3   a   rsporc  frc'i  cur  by-lav  ccrnnittoSo 
I   fesl  it  i3   iripyrtant   tiiat  >?s  p-j/0C33d  crganisai:ior.i:ii7  sc   that   w-a  saight 
b3  an  effsctiv3  iind  Influsutlal  group  tMt  ths   Columbia   Point  coi^-SiUnity 


aas  ions  naecoai, 


i\5  acting  Chnipraan  of  tho  ~DarchBat-3v  Landing  Dsvsloi^asnt  Gi^oup  I  Sisi 
r.-;quo3tirig  tlmt  sach.  r-5:sD-3Z*  conti'ibuts  $5^   each  to  hitndla  -ilacell-nacii: 
■;5.^poncss   for  196S0      I  hav-3   sppointsd  Pathor  '/ottcrh .-/■--.   rioting  Tr-snGuro: 
20  pica 33   ^.d'ir^-sc  all  chaoka  to 

Fatiiar  Wottorhoj-ij    St,    CJ.iristophjr' 3  ClTLU-'chy   Z-it.   Vernon  S treat,    Dop- 
chsstor^   Mass -J 

Vorj  tr-aly  yours, 


cc  J  Ho    Ch  Sin  Dion 
Kc   Vrnibo 


boHld'-H/  Strong     '^"^    \J 
Acting  Chairman 


CLohn  ^\l\.  doiaQXo.n  &  Co. 


REAL    ESTATE    DEPARTMENT 


REAL        ESTATE 


O 


INSURANCE 


3 


/■ 


H^V' 


■ilj 


APPRAISING 


ORIENTAL   THEATRE    BUILDING  MATTAPAN    26,    MASSACHUSETTS 

.■■•      April  12,  1968 


Mr.  Hale  Champion 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

1108  City  Hall  Annex 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 


fri)[r^f?n^,/7; 


'yj\ 


\   U-1  'v, 


ii  'kj  IP  i; 


^Ul 


^'.i 


Dear  Mr.  Champion: 


Boston  R £dcn'cbpi?;r; A:T-cr;'y 
^  Office  cf  CaijCj:,^:-:!!! /-feinctrstor 
Don  Strong,  Chairman  of  'The  Dorchester  Landing  Development 
Group' ,  has  appointed  a  committee  of  four  to  meet  with  you 
in  order  to  apprise  you  of  our  objectives  at  Columbia  Point 
and,  hopefully,  to  solicit  your  support  for  'specific 
legislation'  declaring  Columbia  Point  an  urban  renewal  area. 

The  committee  includes: 


■^Joseph  E.  Corcoran  of  the  John  M.  Corcoran  &  Co. 

Dr.  Count  Gibson 

John  Juggio  of  The  Boston  Globe 

Donald  Strong,  director  of  Columbia  Point  Community 
''  Council 


^?^-"'''- 


U^ 


I 


Don  has  asked  me  to  try  to  arrange  an  appointment,  aware  of 
your  busy  schedule.   I  have  enclosed  the  Group's  'Statement 
of  Purpose'  and  additional  information  so  that  our  meeting 
could  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 


JEC/mk 

Enc. 

cc.  Mayor  Kevin  White 


Sincerely, 


•■^JOSEPH  E.  CORCORAN 


*\^ 


:r--i   -„,  >- -i     . -— 1— -4  .^...\-^ 
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Recent  History  of  Interest  In  Devsloping  Colimbia  Point 


J 


-  In  I96L1  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  conducted  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  developing  housing  and  recreational  facili- 
ties on  Coluuiiia  Point.  -      ■   , 

-  The  study  showed  that  approxinatsly  1^00  units  of  moderate  income 
housing  could  be  built  if  federal  assistance  under  the  urban  renevral 

■  program  were  made  available .  .      . 

■..  .     -  However,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ruled 
■  :that  the  predominantly  open  area  could  not  qualify  as  an  urban  renewal 
"'project  because  it  lacked  the  required  percentage  of  land  devoted  to 
/./•'residential  use. 

-  The  present  effort,  being  carried  /5ut  by  representatives  of 
community  groups  and  business,  and  supported  by  the  Community  Council  of 

t"  Columbia  Point  residents,  -is  to  have  Columbia  Point  declared  an  urban 
renewal  area  by  an  act  of  Congress.  This  would  make  the  area  eligible 
for  iirban  renewal  grants  and  loans.  ',  .. 


V/hy  New  Residential  Development  on  Columbia  Point? 

The  General  Plan  for  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Regional  Core, 
1965-197$,  designates  residential-  use  as  the  most  appropriate  for 
Columbia  Point.  The  reasons  are  several,  including: 

1.)  The  area's  int^rent  potential 

Views  of  the  Boston  skyline  and  harbor,  combined  with 
water  access  and  proxii.uty  to  downtovrn  Boston  m.ake  the 
area  a  prims  potential  site  for  housing  and  recreation 
. ■    facilities, 

2.)  Need  for  more  housing  to  accomodate  persons  displaced  by  . 
urban  renev;al  elsewhere  in  the  City, 

3.)  (Most  important)  Need  to  improve  the  enviroament  and  reduce 
the  physical  and  economic  isolation  of  the  6^00  residents  of 
Columbia  Point  public  housing. 

At  present, 'the  population  of  Colum±)ia  Point  consists  mostly  of 
children  and  women  —  with  a  large  percentage  of  fe-Lale  headed  house- 
.  holds.   Fifty- five  percent  of  the  residents  are. Negroes.  Incom.es  are 
low,  averaging  $U5.00  weekly  (1965),  and  56?^  of  the  fa.milies  receive 
some  form  of  public  assistance.  There  are  a  relatively  large  number 
of  .problem  families. 

These  people  are  crowded  into  a  UO-acre  tract  adjacent  to  a  dump 
on  one  side,  water  on  another,  and  isolated  from  other  residential  areas 
'  by  a  highway,  railroad  tracks  and  industrial  uses.  The  community  has  no  .• 
.movies,  bars,  bowling  alley,  T-ICA;  no  place  to  hold  large  gatherings, 
no  place  for  spontaneous  recreational  activity  to  take  place.  It  was 
..Vrefused  a  coma-nunity  center  by  federal  officials  because  in  their  -eyes, 
"it  does  not  constitute  a  community. 


*f4      ..,  ...  ,■  I  , -T,.,^.^ ,.  ■.^---    I     L.ii 
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'There  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  additional  "urban  arienities:" 
coiTUTiercial  and  recreational  facilities  ordinarily  taken  for  granted,  Jfet, 
the  population  of  Colujnbia  Point  project  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  some 
of  these  facilities,  and  even  if  they  were  to  be  provided,  additional 
services  and  facilities  would  only  serve  to  make  Columbia  Point  more  tolerable • 
They  would  not  reduce  the  economic  and  social  isolation  of  the  residents, 

■'  By  broadening  the  range  of  housing  types  at  various  income  levels, 

it  should  be  possible  to: 


.;•'  _   (a)  Dilute  the  concentration  of  low  income  problem  families 
j  and  provide  more  social  balance,  . 

(b)  Alter  the  low  status  reputation  of  the  area  and  help  to 
...i  •         reduce  the  feelings  of  self-abnegation  and  despair  of 

project  residents,  ■.  ' 

• ./      (c)  Provide  places  for  project  residents  rising  economically 

to  move  within  the  area,  ,  , 

■  '  All  of  these  things  should  help  to  promote  a  greater  sense  of  pride 
in  self  and  in  community  and  should  result  in  higher  levels  of  responsibility 
and  motivation  on  the  part  of  project  residents, 

\lhy  Urban  Renewal?  .  . 

.- ;  -  Not  only  would  piecemeal  industrial  development  bs  injurious  to  the 


.1 


existing  residential  area,  but  it  would  sever  the  wb.ole  Columbia 
Point  shoreline  from  recreational  use  by  Boston's  neighborhoods. 


*  Without  urban  renewal,  private  residential  developm.ent  on  Coliur.bia 

i  Point  would  have  to  be  luxury  housing  in  order  to  compensate  for 

j  the  cost  of  site  preparation,  ;  This  would  be  incompatible  with  the 

'  existing  oublic  housing, 

■i  ■    ■    ' 

- ..  Only  with  urban  renewal  assistance  is  it  possible  to  make  necessary 

i   site . improvements  without' putting  a  heavy  burden  on  the  City  and  . 

j   without  necessitating  high  rent  levels,* 

i  /■         ■ 


^Columbia  Point  Feasibility  Study,   FS-89,  prepared  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority, , [ [ 


INTER-OFFICE  COMMUNICATION 


TO 

FROM 

DATE 

U EJECT 


COMMUNITY  RENEV/AL  PROGRAM  -  NEV/  COMMUNITY  AMENDMENT 
OUTLINE  OF  AMENDATORY  APPLICATION 

r . 

Code  No.  Item 

CR  101  Application  Form  HUD-6400 

Report  of  Local  Projects  and  Plans 

CR  102  List  of  projects  approved,  in  execution,  or  have 

been  completed. 

• 

CR  103  CRP  work  completed  or  nov;  underway.   Relationship 

of  this  work  program  to  the  ongoing  program. 

General  Plan 

Evidence  Regarding  General  Plan 


3* 


) 


Description  of  Proposed  Activities 

CR  121  Description  of  scope  and  character  of  activities 

proposed  including: 

1.  Work  Items 

2.  Who  is  to  perform  each  work  item,  staff  or 
consultant 

3.  '  Schedule  for  start  and  completion  of  each 

work  item. 

Budget  and  Financing  Data 

CR  l4l  Budget  Form  HUD-6400 

CR  l42  Narrative  statement  in  support  of  budget  estimates 

and  relating  costs  to  work  items. 

CR  143  Evidence  of  availability  of  non-federal  funds 

■  Legal  Data 
CR  151  Not  applicable 

Hi 

^CR  152  Resolution  of  governing  body  approving  filing  of 

application 

CR  153  Opinion  of  Counsel  for  applicant  respecting  application 


CR  101  Form  approved 

Budget  Bureau  No.  63-R990 


H-6nC'0 

(9-63) 


HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY 
URBAN  RENEWAL  ADMINISTRATION 

APPLICATION  FOR  COMMUNITY  RENEWAL  PROGRAM  GRANT 


INSTRUCTIONS:      Prepare    original    and    3    conformed    copies    for    HHFA.       Place    original    in 
Binder    No.     1,     copies    in    Binders   No.     2,     3,     and    i . 


A.    APPLICANT    (Correct     legal    name    of   applicant    authorized    to    enter    into    con- 
tracts   with    the    United  States) 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 


(TO  BE   FILLED   IN  BY  HHFA) 


COMMUNITY  RENEWAL  PROGRAM  NO. 


Mass.  R-131  -  (CR) 


DATE    RECEIVED 


B.    LOCALITY 


Boston/  Mass, 


C.  PURPOSE  OF  APPLICATION  (Check    one    only) 

I  I   I  Federal  grant  for  preparation  of 
■  ' '  Conmunity  Renewal  Program 

„  I 1  Federal  grant  for  completion  of 

•  -  J  Conmunity  Renewal  Program 


3  I   I  Federal  grant  for  revision,  updating,  or  extension  of 

■  ^  -J  previously  completed  Conmunity  Renewal  Program 

.  n_~l  Revision  of  previously 

•  L^J  approved  application  dated  February  12,  ,  19  68 


D.  AMOUNTS 


USE  ONLY  IF  ITEM  C4  IS  CHECKED 


PREVIOUSLY  APPROVED     ADJUSTMENT  (+  OR  -I 


REQUESTED  FOR 
APPROVAL 


1.  Federal  grant  applied  for 


654,031 


^  -t-  ^*150,000 


804,031 


2.    Non-Federal    funds   to  be  made  available 


327,019 


^  +  ^      75,000 


402,019 


3.    Total    estimated   cost 


981,050 


^  +  ^^225,000 


2,206,050 


The  Applicant  identified  above  hereby  makes  application  for  a  grant,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  103(d)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,   as  amended,   to  aid  in  defraying  the  cost  of  the  preparation  or  cotipletion  of  a  Conmunity  Renewal 
Program,   comprising  certain  studies,   surveys,   technical  services,   and  other  activities  as  inore  fully  described  in  the 
documentation  submitted  in  s'jpport  hereof. 

The  Applicant  represents  that  it  has  or  will  have  available,   y.hen  needed,   sufficient  funds  to  defray,   v.lth  the  re- 
quested grant,   the  cost  of  the  preparation  or  corrpletion  of  a  Comnunitj'  Renewal  Program;   that  -the  data  and  infonnation 
in  support  of  and  constituting  part  of  this  ^plication  for  a  grant  are  true,   correct,   and  complete;   that  the  filing 
of  this  application  has  been  duly  authorized,   and  that  the  undersigned  officer  (or  officers)  have  been  duly  enpov.ered 
(1)  to  file  this  application  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Applicant,    (2)  to  provide  such  additional  information  and  docu- 
ments as  maj-  be  required,   and  (3)  othert'lse  to  act  as  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Applicant  in  connection  with 
all  matters  pertaining  to  this  application  and  any  grant  contract  that  may  be  executed  pursuant  to  this  ^jplication. 

IN  WITNESS  ?iHEKBOF,   the  y^plicant  has  caused  this  application  to  be  duly  executed  in  its  name  t&'  its  undersigned 

officer  (or  officers)  on  this day  of ,    19 ,    in . , 

County  of ,  State  of .. 


Legal    None    of   Appl  ic  ant    (i.e.,     the    agency 
authorized    to    contract    vith    the    Federal    Governuent) 


By 


Signature    of  Author  i led  Officer 


Title   of  Authori  ted  Officer 


CR  101 


REPORT   OF   LOCAL    PROJECTS   AND   PLANS 


CR    102 


URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECTS 


STATUS 


1.  Government  Center  Project,  UR  Mass.   R-35 

2.  Downtown  Waterfront  -  Faneuil  Hall  Project 
UR  Mass.   R-77 

3-   Central  Business  District  Project, 
UR  Mass.  R-82 

4.  Washington  Park  Project,  UR  Mass.  R-24 

5.  South  End  Project,  UR  Mass.  R-56 

6.  Charlestown  Project,  UR  Mass.  R-55 

7.  South  Cove  Project,  UR  Mass.  R-92 

8.  Fenway  Urban  Renewal  Project,  UR  Mass.  R-II5 
Campus  High  School  Project,  UR  Mass.  R-129 
West  End  Project,  UR  Mass.  2-3 
New  York  Street  Project,  UR  Mass.  2-1 
North  Harvard  Project,  UR  Mass.  R-54 


In  Execution 


Early  Land 
Acquisition 

In  Execution 
It 

It 


Awaiting  Approval 
In  Execution 
Completed 
In  Execution 


GENERAL  NEIGHBORHOOD  RENEWAL  PLANS 


1.  Back  Bay  -  R-47 

2.  Charlestown   -   R-42 

3.  Downtown   -  R-^6 

4.  Downtown  North   -   R-45 

5.  East  Boston  -   R-44 


Completed 
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'  General  Neighborhood  Renev/al  Plans  (con't) 

6.  Jamaica  Plain  -  R-49  Completed 

7.  Parker  Hill-Fenway  -  R-48  " 

8.  Roxbury-Korth  Dorchester  -  R-50  " 

9.  South  Boston  -  R-51 

10.   South  End  -  R--43  '        " 


DEMOLITION    PR0GR2a>M 


Demolition  Grant  No.  1,  July,  1968_  Awaiting  Approval 


CODE    ENFORCEHEISJT    PROGRAM 


Jamaica  Plain,  Fields  Corner-Ronan  Park,         •     Awaiting  Approval 
Grant  No.  1,  February,  1967 


FEASIBILITY  STUDIES 


Columbia  Point  Feasibility  Study,  June, 1964,  FS-89  Completed 
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C.R.P.    VJORK   UNDERV7AY 
CR    103 

In  1965,  Boston  submitted  an  application  for  a  Community  Renewal 
Program,  th"^  contract  for  \^;hich  was  signr^d  in  September,  1967.   Oi. 
February  12,  1968,  the  Program  was  amended  to  incorporate  a  supple- 
mental program  grant  for  the  Summer  1968  Youth  Opp>ortunity  Program 
and  for  the  Model  Cities  Program.   The  Preliminary  Planning  P'aase  of 
the  Model  Cities  Program  v;as  comiDleted  October  15,  1958, 

In  Jvugust,  1958,  a  revised  list  of  studies  for  the  Community  Renev^al 
Program  was  prepared  aiid  sent  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  reviov/.   The  revised  list  of  studies  identifies 
that  a  major  purpose  of  the  Boston  Comm^unity  Renev/al  Program  is  to 
examine  overall  problems  and  issues  facing  Boston  and  to  evaluate 
and  recorraTiond  major  strategies  to  meet   the  City's  objectives. 

One  of  the  major  strategies  to  be  investigated  is  thi-^  possibility  of 
a  New  Cormnunity  in  Boston  Harbor,   Many  of  the  studies  nov/  being- 
initiated  under  the  CRP  will  support  this  investigation.   The  find- 
ings of  this  study  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  overall  Developm'-^nt 
Strategy  and  Program  of  the  Community  Ren'^vzal  Program., 

Evidence  Regarding  General  Plan 

The  "1955/1975  General  Plan  for  the  City  of  Boston",  prepared  by  the 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  was  adopted  by  thf-"  B,R.A.  Board  as 

the  official  master  plan  for  the  City  of  Boston  on  March  11,  1965. 

The  General  Plan  identifies  the  opportunii:y  to  combine  an  intoAvn  Nev/ 
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Community  in  Boston  Harbor  v/ith  a  possible  V7orld  Exposition.  Copiers 
of  the  1965/1975  Gen'-'ral  Plan  wr^ro  submittpd  previously  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  part  of  the  City's 
V7orkable  Program. 
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WORK  PROGRAM 


OR  121 


The  work  under  this  amendment  will  focus  upon  four  major  questions, 
(l)  The  opportunities  for  Boston  and  the  Metropolitan  area  v;hlch 
could  be  realized  through  development  of  a  Nev;  Community  in  the 
Harbor;   (2)  the  limitations  upon  such  development  represented  pri- 
marily by  engineering  questions  concerning  the  technical  form  of 
development,  its  costs ,  and  the  impact  of  such  development  upon  the 
Harbor  and  adjacent  communities;   (3)  the  advantages  of  building  a 
nev;  community  in  a  location  contiguous  to  an  existing  central  city; 
and  ( ^! )  the  extent  to  vrliich  a  World  Exposition,  designed  around  an 
urban  laboratory  theme,  could  be  developed  into  a  permanent  new 
community. 

STUDY  AREA  FOR  THE  NEW  COMMUNITY 

The  area  subject  to  study  consists  of  Boston  Harbor,  Dorchester  Bay 
and  portions  of  Massachusetts  Bay  vilthin  the  city  limits  of  Boston, 
comprising  Census  Tract  B-6  as  far  west  as  the  narrov;s  between  Logan 
Airport  and  Castle  Island,  plus  City  of  Boston  o\;ned  land  within  the 
city  limits  of  Quincy  and  Census  Tracts  T-1  and  X-1  in  Dorchester. 
This  area  includes:   (l)  Colum.bia  Point,  Pox  Point,  and  Commercial 
Point  in  Dorchester,   (2)  the  northern  tip  of  SqiAantum  Peninsula,  and 
(3)  the  follov;ing  major  islands: 

•  Island  Predominant  Use  Size  in  Acres 

Deer  Island    ■        Government  Uses  200 

Gallops  Island  Private  •         16 
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Island 
Lovell  Island 
Moon  Island 
Spectacle  Island 
Thompson  Island 


Predominent  Use 

Unused 

Municipal  Facilities 

Unused 

Private  Boys'  School 


Size  in  Acres 

11 

45 

75 

160 
750 


OUTLIME  OF  V70RK  PROGRAM  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES -'^ 
Step  I  -. Evaluation  of  Previous  Work 

A.  Harbor  Developraent  Studies 

1.  Exposition,  1976   (Staff) 

2.  Harbor    Island   Corruaission  reports     (Consultant) 

3.  University  Investigation  (Consultant) 

4.  Inventory  of  Resources  (Staff  and  Consultant) 

a.  Area  -  Land  and  Harbor  bottom  conditions 

b.  Existing  virban  development  in  the  study  area 

B.  Statistical  Profile  of  Boston  and  Region  1968-1990.  (Staff) 

A  su!Tu-aary  of  current  estimates  and  previously 
prepared  projections. 

Step  II  -  Objectives 

A.   Define  Preliminary  Goals  and  Objectives  for  Nev;  Community 


•Basic  responsibilities  noted  in  i^arenthesis. 
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step  II  (con't) 

terms  of:      (Staff) 

1.  Population 

2.  Housing 

3.  Jobs 

4.  Visual  Quality  and  Environment 

5.  Public  Services  and  Facilities 

B.   Establish  Numerical  Quantities  for  Items  Above  to  be  Used 
in  Initial  Evaluation.   (Staff) 

Step  III  -  Investigate  Potentials  and  Limitations  for  Site 
Development 

A.  Nev;  Conxfaunity  Area        (Consultant) 

1.  Engineering 

a.  Fill  or  Polders 

b.  Structures 

2.  Gross  Area  and  Space  Quantities  Possible 

3.  Utility  Systems 

4.  Transportation  System 

B.  Related  and  Adjacent  Development 

1.  Hai'-bor  ecology ,  geology,  currents,  and  vjater  pollution. 
(Consultant) 

2.  Airport  Influence    (Staff  and  Consultant) 

a.  Noise 

b.  Air  Pollution 
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step  III  (Con't) 

c.   Glide-path  influences 

3.  liapact  to  Adjacent  Coiriinunities  (Staff) 

4.  Impact  on  Other  Islands  (Consultant) 

5.  Transportation  System  (Staff) 

C.  Market  Analysis  and  Development  Studies  (Consultant) 

1.  Housing 

2.  Industry 

3.  Office   -   Coiru-nercial 

4.  Institutions 

D.  Formulation  of  Alternative  Design  Concepts  (Staff) 

1.   Alternatives  regarding  the  Exposition  and  Nev/  Comraunity 

E.  Engineering  Concepts  (Consultant) 

F.  Development  Implementation  (Staff) 

1,  Organization  " 

a.  Development  Corporations 

b.  Goverranental  Roles 

2 ,  ■ Legal  Tools 

3,  Financial  Resources 

gtep  IV."  Identification  and  Evaluation  of  Major  Choices  and 
Their  Implications 

A.       Identify  Major  Choices  in  Terms  of: 


step  IV  (con't) 

1.  Engineering  Possibilities  of  Gross  Area  and  Space 
Quantities.   (Consultant) 

2.  Mix  of  Land  Uses  and  Densities  Including  the  Exposition 
and  Its  Reuse  Potential.   (Staff) 

3.  Design  Concepts  (Staff) 

4.  Transportation  Concepts  (Staff  and  Consultant) 

5.  Other  Engineering,  and  Technological  Concepts  (Consultant) 

6.  Relationsl-iii^  to  Adjacent  Areas  (Consultant) 

B.  Identify  Implications  of  Choices  (Consultant) 

1.  Levels  of  Objectives  ?.chieved 

a.  Population  • 

b.  Housing 

c.  Economic  Development 

d.  Visuc'.l  Qualities  and  Environment 

e.  Public  Services  and  Facilities 

2.  Dollar  Costs  and  Relation  to  City  Tax  Ease: 

a.  Construction  Costs 

b.  City  Service  Costs 

c.  Tcix  Return  to  City 

d.  Operating  Costs  to  Developer 

C.  Selection  of  Program  Choices  for  Further  Testing  in  Terms  of:  (5taf:f 

1.  Population 

2.  Housing 

3 .  Economic  Development 

4.  Transportation 

5.  Relationship  to  Exposition 


Step   IV      (con't) 

6.  Engineering 

7.  Public  Services  and  Facilities 

8.  Development  Implementation 

Step  V  -  Refine  Development  Choices  Throi;gh  More  Precise  Testing 

A.  Marketing  Studies   (Consultant) 

1.  Housing 

2.  Economic  Development 

3.  Commercial  Development 

B.  Engineering  Studies   (Consultant) 

C.  Design  Studies   (Staff) 

D.  Cost-Effectiveness  Analysis  •  (Staff  and  Consultant) 

1.  Identify  amounts  of  funding  required  and  potential  sources 
of  funds. 

2.  Evaluate  objectives  vrhlch   can  be  achieved 

3.  Evaluate  objectives  v:hich  would  be  sacrificed. 

E.  Development  Im.plementation   (Staff) 

1.  Organization 

2.  Legal  Tools 

3-   Financial  Resources 

Step  VI  -  Summary  of  Findings 

A.'  Sum.mary  Report  (Staff) 

Role  of  the  Nev/  Community  in  City  and  Regional  Development 
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Step  VI  -  (con  't) 

Strategy  including: 

1.  Low-Income  Housing  Objectives 

2.  Integrated  Community  Objectives  in  respect  to: 

a.  Incomes 

b.  Racial  -  Ethnic 

3.  Provision  of  New  Land  Resources 

4.  Economic  Development  Potential 

a.  Jobs  and  Income 

b .  Tax  Return 

5.  Costs  and  Organization  for  Development 

B.   Establish  Guidelines  for  Detailed  Planning  and  Pr-ogramming  (Staff) 
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Form  apprOTcd 
Bureau  No.    63-R991 

H-6i}iO 

(7-62) 

•     HOUSING     AND    HOME     FINANCE     AGENCY 
URB.W  RENEWAL  ADMINISITUTION 

COMMUNITY    RENEWAL    PROGRAM    BUDGET 

NAME    OF    PUBLIC    BODY 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

ADDRESS 

11th  Floor,   City  Hall  Annex 
Boston,   Massachusetts 

INSTRVCTTONS:       Initial    Budget:      Prepare    original     and    €    copies    for    HHFA. 
Subiiit    original     and    3    copies    in   Binder    fJo .     1,     copies    in    Binders   A'o ,   7^3, 
end    4.       Revised    Budget:    //    vith    ancndatory    application^     follov    "Initial 
Budget"     ins  true  t  inns.       Otherwise ,     submit    original    and    3    copies     to    HHFA. 

COMMUNITY  RENEWAL  PROGRAM  NUMBER    (if 
assigned    by    HHFA) 

Mass.  R-131  (or) 

BUDGET    NO, 

3 

DATES  OP  HHFA   BUDGET   APPROVALS    (Complete    for    revision   only) 

Budget  No.l,      July  7                .19  6?            Latest  APDroved  Budeet  fNo.  _2       ).     February  12      .    iq68 

ACCOUNT    CLASSinCATION 

TO   BE  COMPLETED   BY   PUBLIC   BODY 

TO   BE   FILLED 
IN   BY  HHFA 

FOR    REVISION    ONLY 

BUDGET    REQUESTED 
FOR. 12 MONTHS 

LATEST    APPROVED 
BUDGET 

(a) 

BUDGET    APPROVED 
FOR                          unwTHS 

NUMBER 

0E5CR IPT ION 

(b) 

(0) 

C  1410.2 

Staff  Salaries 

$    286,5l;0 

$  35^,5^0 

$ 

C  1410.7 

Employee  Benefit  Contributions 

33,515 

U0,515 

C  1410.91 

Travel 

7,000 

11,000 

C  1410,92 

Reproduction  and  Reports 

15,000 

28,000 

C  1410.93 

Other  Administrative  Costs 

10,850 

12,850 

C  1430 

Contract  Services 

547,000 

677,000 

C  1460 

Other  Costs    (Specify   below;    attach 
additional    sheets    if  necessary) 

a. 

b. 

c. 

C  1475 

Nonexpendable  Equipment 

8,595 

9,595 

Subtotal    (All   account    classificat  ions) 

$     908,000 

$1,133,500 

$ 

Contingencies 

72,550 

72,550 

.    TOTAL  COMMUNITY  RENE\\'AL 
PROGRAM  BUDGET 

$     981,050 

$1,206,050 

$ 

Approval  of  the  Community  Renewal  Program  Budget  in  the  ajnounts  and  for  the  time  period  shown  in  Column  (b) 
is  hereby  requested. 

Date                                                       Signature    of   Author i  zed  Officer                                                                     Title 

The  Community  Renewal  Program  Budget  is  hereby  approved  in  the  amounts  and  for  the  time  period  shown  in 
Column  (c).      The  authorized  activities  shall  be  completed  bv                                  ,    19 

Date 
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FHLBa-W«»Unjton,    D-    C. 
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NARRATIVE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 


Summary  of  Budget  Items  In  Proposed 
Amendment 


Code 

Number 


Item 


Description 


Cost 


C1410.2 


Staff  Salaries 


(See    follov;lng   table   entitled  $   68,000 

Item  C1410.2   -   Staff  Salaries) 


C1410.7 


Employee  Benefit   (Estimated  at  10^  of  staff 
Contributions      salaries) 


7,000 


C1410.91  Travel 


4,000 


'C 14 10. 92 


Reproductions 
and  Reports 


Base  maps,  prints  and 
photo-copies.  $  3^000 

Final  report  with  maps 
text  and  sketches        10,000 


13,000 


C1410.93     Other  Administrative  Costs 


C1430 


Contract  Studies   (See  following  table  entitled 

"Costs  Allocated  to  Work 
Program") 


2,000 
130,000 


C1475 


Non-Expendable 'Equipment 


1,000 


$225,000 
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NARRATIVE   IN  SUPPORT  OF  PROJECT  BUDGET 
CR  IU2 
ITEM  CllllO.2  -  STAFF  SALARIES 


Title 


al  Salary 

#  of 

Percentage 

Total 

Persons 

of  Time  Over 

Salary  Allocated 

One  Year 

to  Project 

Administrative 

Development  Administrator  $35,000 

Assistant  "    "  22,500 

Director,  Urban  Design  19,000 


1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2: 


$   700 
1|00 

Uoo 
$  1,500 


Advisory  Suaff 

Deputy  Transportation 

Coordinator 
Director  of  Planning 
Assistant  Director  of 
Urban  Design 
Irector  of  Coraraunity 
Renewal  Prograra 


$16,750 
16,286 


16,286 


15,511 


1 
1 

1 

1 


5 
5 

5 

5 


$      800 
800 

800 

800 
$  3,200 


Task  Force 

Project  Coordinator 

$15,000 

1 

Chief  Economist 

13,613 

1 

Chief  Planner  II 
Chief  Planner  I 

ll,8li5 
9,922 

1 
1 

Senior  Architect  I 
Architect  III 

12,3^8 
9,922 

1 

1 

Chief  Trans.  Planner 
Chief  Trans.  Planner 

III 
II 

ll+,070 

13,670 

1 
1 

Secretary  lY 
Secretary  III 

5,733 
^,961 

1 

1 

TOTAL  SALARIES 


100 

25 

100 

50 

100 

50 
25 

10 

25 
90 


$15,000 

3,ii00 

11,800 
5,000 

12,300 

5,000 

3,500 

1,U00 

l,i|00 
U,500 

$63,300 

$68,000 
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■  NEW  COMMUNITY  C.R.P.  AMENDMENT 
CR  142  -  COSTS  ALLOCATED  TO  WORK  PROGRAM 


Work  Program  Item 


CI43O 
Contract 
Services 


C1410.2 

Staff 
Salaries 


Step  I. 
A. 
B. 


Evaluation  of  Previous  Work 

Harbor  Development  Studies      $   1^000 
Statistical  Profile  of  Boston      * 


$   1,000 
2,000 


Step  II 
A. 

B. 


Objectives  and  Design  Quantities 

Define  Preliminary  Goals  and 
Objectives 

Establish  Numerical  Quantities 


1,000 
2,000 


Step  III 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

E. 
P. 


Investigating  Potentials  and 
Limitations 

New  Community  Area  25,000 

Related  and  Adjacent  Development  15,000 

Marketing  Studies  "  15,000 

Design  Concepts           •  * 

Engineering  Concepts  •      5,000 

Development  Implementation  * 


5,000 
** 

10,000 

3,000 


step  IV. 

A. 
B. 

C. 


Identify  and  Evaluate  Major 
Choices 

Identify  Major  Choices 

Implications  of  Choices 

Specify  Best  Choices 


2,000 

4,000 

7,000 

*-K- 

* 

6,000 
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C1430  C1410.2 

>»Work  Program  Item  Contract  Staff 

Services  Salaries 


Step  V.  -  Refine  Development  Choices 

A.  Marketing  Studies  $  20,000 

B.  Engineering  Studies  20,000 

C.  Design  Concepts  *  $   5,000 

D.  Cost-Effectiveness  Analysis  15,000  2,000 

E.  Development  Implementation  *  5,000 


J 


Allocated  Costs  for  Review  and 
Response 


Step  VI.    -   Summary  of  Findings 

A.  Summary  Report  *  8,000 

B.  Guidelines  for  Future  *    '  4,000 


Subtotal  $125,000  $  58,000 


*   Consultant  5,000 

**   Staff  10,000 


TOTAL  $130,000  $  68,000 
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ITBM  CR-143  -  Bvidence  of  Availability  of  Non-Federal  Funds 

The  sum  of  $75,000  is  identified  as  added  to  the  local  share  to  match 
the  added  Federal  Grant  of  $150,000,   This  sum  will  be  a  contribution 
by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  in  the  form  of  staff  salaries 
or  contractual  services  paid  for  by  the  B.R.A. 

Staff  Salaries  (See  CR-142)  $68,000 

Employee  Benefit  Contribution  7,000 

(Estimate  10%  of  Salaries) 

B.R.A.  cash  or  contributions       $-10,000 
in  support  of  the  study  may 
be  substituted  up  to 


CR  1^43 


> 


GR  151    Legal  Data 


Not  applicable 


OR  151 


f 


CR  152    Resolution  of  Governing  Body  Approving 
Filing  of  Application. 


CR  152 


CR  153    Opinion  of  Counsel  for  Applicant 
Expecting  Application 


CR  153 
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THE  r-STHOPOLTIJi.IT  COi:?S:\?  OF  TliS  IiZr,7  COZIITIITY  p  i 

The  Hew  Co~nunity  is  not  conceived  as  an  isolated  development,  "but 
part  of  a  larger  city-wide  development  program.  Tne   goals  of  the  New 
Community,  therefore,  reflect  the  problems  faced  lay  the  ^ity  at  large. 
These  in  turn  are  largely  a  function  of  ,Vo^  ^  Boston' s  _s5«e  as  the  central  city 
in  the  wider  context  of  the  Metropolitan  region.  The  following  undei-i;akes 
a  brief  review  of  the  Metropolitan  context  of  the  Hew  Community,  and  a 
statement  of  the  basic  goals  to  which  it  is  directed. 
Metropolitan  Bconomic  Develor^nent 

A  study  of  the  present  stage  of  economic  development  in  the  Boston 
region  reveals  a  conflict  between  powerful  factors  of  dynamic  growth,  and 
persistant  obstructions  to  development  that  have  their  origins  in  the 
historical  development  of  the  area  and  in  its  location.   In  spite  of  the 
westward  movement  of  the  national  population,  and  the  high  costs  of  power 
in  the  region,  the  role  of  Boston  in  the  national  economy  remains  an  important 
one.  In  the  nation,  Boston  is  the  seventh  ranking  metropolitan  area  in  terms 
of  manufacturing  output.  Personal  income  and  the  standard  of  living  in 
the  region  have  traditionally  been  well  above  the  national  average.  A  long 
history'  of  industrial  employment  has  resulted  in  the  region's  skilled  and 
com-petent  workforce.   The  excellence  of  m^ny  educational  institutions  has 
given  the  area  a  professional  and  techrological  capacity  that  continues  to 
attract  and  to  spawn  the  most  advanced  forms  of  new  economic  acti\'lty. 

Viliile  employment  in  the  region  has  gro>,Ti,  although  less  rapidly  than" 
in  the  nation,  there  has  been  a  substantial  transformation  at  the  base  of 
the  regional  and  city  economy.  Som.e  lower  producti\dty  industries,  experienc- 
ing limited  growth,  have  been  replaced  by  high  productivity  industries 
currently  experiencing  dynamic  growth  both  locally  and  throughout  the  nation. 
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At  the  base  of  the  metropolitan  area's  present  economy  is  a  collection  of 
strong  financial  and  insurance  institutions,  and  one  of  the  larger  con- 
centrations of  science-oriented  industries.  For  these  reasons,  substantial 
gains  in  personal  income  and  worker  productivity  have  "been  achieved  in  the 
region  in  spite  of  the  slover  overall  growth  rate  of  total  employment. 

These  gains,  however,  have  not  been  experienced  equally  by  the  central 
city  and  the  remainder  of  the  metropolitan  area.  Although  both  the  city 
of  Boston  and  the  metropolitan  region  have  gained  employment  in  service 
industries,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  the  City's  growth  has  been 
the  slower  of  the  two.  V/hile  the  region's  wholesale  and  retail  growth  has 
expanded  steadily,  the  City  has  been  losing  this  type   of  job.  V/hile 
manufacturing  employment  has  reriiained  stable  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
roanufacturing  jobs  in  the  City  have  been  decreasing.  In  other  words, 
within  the  pattern  of  overall  growth,  there  has  been  a  pattern  of  job 
redistribution,  i-dth  rapid  gains  in  the  suburbs  offset  to  some  degree  by 
losses  in  the  city. 

This  substitution  of  high  productivity  skilled  jobs  for  unskilled  jobs, 
end  the  relative  increase  of  metropolitan  employment  over  city  er.ployment 
are  signs  of  vigorous  health  in  an  expanding  and  progressive  regional 
economy.  However,  these  beneficial  developments  also  impose  costs  which 
fall  on  the  central  city  to  a  disproportionate  degree.   These  are  the  costs 
of  the  unemployment  and  underemployment  of  the  low-skill  worker  in  an 
increasingly  sophisticated  job  market.  These  problems'  bear  hard  on  the  city 
partly  because  more  low-skilled  workers  are  concentrated  there,  and  partly 
because  a  number  of  low  skilled  jobs  are  moving  from  the  City  to  the  fringes 
of  the  Metropolitan  Area. 
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Ilev  Comnunity  Goals 

Efforts  to  solve  these  problems,  by  increasing  the  supply  and  access-  ■ 
ihility  of  jobs,  or  by  increasing  the  skills  of  city  residents,  must  have 
a  high  priority  in  any  developcient  program^  for  Boston.  As  a  part  of  such  ^ 
programs,  the  New  Coanunity  can  achieve  tvo  primary  economic  goals.  As 
a  first  goal,  it  can  attract  to  Boston  som.e  of  the  new  growth  industries  that 
are  being  continually  generated  by  the  technological  and  academic  cormunities 
of  the  regional  core.  The  past  tendency  has  been  for  these  industries  to 
incubate  in  the  core,  but  to  move  to  the  fringe  of  the  Metropolitan  Area 
once  their  future  is  assured.  If  the  New  Community  can  offer  the  high 
quality  prestige  environment  demanded  by  these  ^enterprises^ as  well  as  the 
rapid  accessibility  to  the  core  of  the  region  that  is  inherent  in  the  site, 
then  a  portion  of  this  growth  industry  can  be  retained  within  the  City.  The 
value  to  the  City  of  achieving  such  an  increase  in  this  important  sector 
of  its  economy  goes  beyond  the  jobs  directly  added.  It  includes  the  value 
of  the  related  service  and  support  activities  which  the  new  industry  will 
generate . 

The  second  economic  goal  of  the  New  Community  is  to  provide  relocation 
opportunities  for  economic  activity  already  within  Boston.  Both  the  changing 
environmental  requirements  of  established  businesses,  and  the  disruption 
caused  by  urban  renewal  or  high'^jay  construction,  results  in  a  continual 
movement  of  businesses  and  jobs  from  the  central  city.  Once  again,  the  loss 
of  many  of  these  businesses  causei  an  indirect  loss  among  service  and 
support  facilities.  The  provision  of  modern  relocation  facilities  for  these 
establishments,  highly  accessible  to  the  labor  market  of  the  core  and  to  the 
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najor  transportation  routes  of  the  region,  is  aimed  at  retaining  these 
establishments  within  Boston.  In  addition,  this  process  of  relocation  into 
a  modern  plant  free  of  the  congestion  of  older  neighborhoods,  c^an  aim  at 
increasing  the  operating  efficiency  of  many  businesses  established  in  the 
city. 

The  third  basic  econor.iic  goal  of  the  Ifew  Community  recognizes  that  the 

future  of  Boston  lies  more  in  its  sKilled  service  sector  rather  than  in 

I 
its  vmskilled  manufacturing  sector.  Legitimate  conSem  with  the  immediate 

problems  of  unemployment  among  the  unskilled  workforce  should  not  obscure 

this  trend. '  The  great  strength  of  Boston  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  nation's 

najor  commercial,  financial,  educational  and  medical  centers  at  a  time  in 

which  employment  in  these  fields  is  undergoing  rapid  growth.  Growth  in  the 

service  sector  is  largely  dependent  on  the  educational  levels  of  the 

population,  and,  increasingly,  on  the  environmental  conditions  that  attract  a 

qualified  labor  force.  Boston  has  traditionally  been  rich  in  both  conditions, 

It  is  a  goal  of  the  Hew  Community  to  pro"/ide  an  education  system  that  will 

enable  its  population  to  benefit  from  the  grovi'th  of  this  sector  of  the 

economy,  and  an  environmental  c[uality  that  will  attract  and  retain  this  kind 

of  employment  and  labor  force. 

Metrp-politan  Fnysical  Develonment 

Changes  in  the  economic  en^/iroranent  over  the  last  few  decades  have 

been  accompanied  by  a  physical  transformation  that  has  rapidly  urbanized 

the  hinterland  of  the  Metropolitan  Area.  As  a  result,  an  unusually  small 

proportion,  about  a  quarter  of  I-Ietropolitan  Boston's  2.5  to  3  million  people, 

live  in  the  Central  City.  This  process  of  suburban  development  has  been 

accompanied  by  spiraling  congestion,  environmental  blight  and  population 

decline  in  the  urban  centers  of  the  region.  V.hile  suburban  governments 

struggle  to  provide  new  schools,  highways  and  utilities,  older  centers  are 

burdened  with  obsolete  plant  designed  for  another  age. 
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The   nev  physical  and  economic  environment  has  significantly  altered,  the 
relative  efficiencies  of  alternative  transportation  technologies.  A  dispersing 
population  and  rising  incomes  have  increased  automobile  o-imership  and  reduced 
the  deriand  for  mass  transportation  facilities.  Similarly,  the  railroad  and 
freight  facilities  of  the  inner  city  are  hard  pressed  in  their  struggle  for 
survival  with  the  truck.  In  consequence,  congestion  and  high  parking  costs  re- 
duce the  desirability  of  centrally  located  land,  and  encourage  the  vide 
dispersion  of  "both  residential  and  economic  activity. 

The  rapid  development  of  Boston's  rural  surroundings  hy  a  growing  popula- 
tion i/ith  more  money,  more  leisure  time  and  more  mobility  has  brought  the 
wasteful  -nisuse  of  Boston  Harbor  sharply  into  focus.  Boston  Harbor,  at 
once  the  most  spacious  recreation  area  in  the  region^, and  the  resource  closest 
to  the  most  densely  populated  centers  of  the  region,  holds  an  enormous 
potential  for  widening  the  leisure  opportunities  of  Boston  residents. 
llev   Community  Goals 

Boston  has  taken  great  strides  to  overcome  some  of  its  problems  over 
the  past  decade.  To  a  large  extent,  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  Central 
City  has  been  halted  and  the  vitality  of  the  downto-vm  re-established. 
Ho^.'ever,  these  developments  continue  to  challenge  our  ability  to  manage  our 
land  and  recreational  resources,  and  our  ability  to  adapt  our  cities  to  the 
demands  of  a  transformed  technology. 

It  is  a  goal  of  the  New  Comraunity  to  respond  to  these  challenges  in 
four  ways.  First,  the  creation  of  new  land  in  Boston  Harbor  presents  the 
opportunity  for  the  City  to  design  and  build  a  whole  neighborhood  to  take 
advantage  of  the  latest  thinl-ing  in  every  aspect  of  urban  science.  The  New 
Community  can  provide  a  means  of  reconciling  high  density  urban  living  with 
present  technological,  social  and  cultural  requirements.   Second,  the  New 
Community  can  act  as  a  -Keres  to  open  access  to  the  recreation  potential 
of  Boston  Harbor  for  the  Low  income  population  of  the  City^  who  are  in  great- 
est need  of  nearby  facilities.  Third,  the  New  Community  can  pro\-ide  space  i^^^rul. 


for  needed  additions  to  the  physical  plant  in  Boston,  such  as  a  canpus  for 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  a  Sports  Stadiun,  and  a  Center  for  the 
Perfoming  Arts.  The  final  physical  goal  of  the  IJev   Conmunity  is  to  relieve 
the  critical  land  shortage  in  Boston,  enahling  the  City  to  undertake  redevelop- 
Eient  activities  in  other  neighborhoods  vithout  reducing  the  residential 
and  commercial  opportunities  a^/ailahle  in  Boston. 
Housinr;  and  Hurnan  Vfelfare 

The  physical  growth  and  economic  development  of  the  region  has  "been 
accompanied  by  a  general  rise  in  incomes  and  personal  affluence.  Even 
among  the  properous  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Seabord,  Metropolitan  Boston 
has  a  favored  population,  vith  levels  of  incom.e  and  educational  attainment 
near  the  top  of  the  list  of  all  metropolitan  areas. 

Once  again,  however,  we  must  point  to  the  distinction  between  conditions 
in  the  suburban  ring  from  those  in  the  central  city.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  to  which  the  population  of  the  two  areas  have  benefited 
from  the  economic  and  physical  de-'/elopment  of  the  region.  The  obsolescence 
of  the  physical  plant  in  the  older  urban  centers,  combined  with  the  reluct- 
ance of  suburban  areas  to  house  the  less  affluent  and  the  racial  minorities, 
has  effectively  excluded  many  families  from  housing  opportunities  that  would 
otherv/ise  be  available  to  them.  The  concentration  of  the  poor  and  the  non- 
white  in  the  central  city,  and  the  movement  of  the  white  and  the  affluent  to 

« 

the  subi-urbs,  is  a  spiralling  process  adequately  documented  at  both  the 
national  and  local  scale.  ITor  do  the  interrelated  problems  of  living 
conditions,  family  stability,  educational  achievement,  and  earning  potential, 
need  further  emphasis.  This  complex  ."tangle  of  problems  is  faced  by  most 
cities  across  the  nation,  and  Boston  is  no  exception. 

In  spite  of  past  efforts  to  improve  this  situation  in  Boston,  these 
problems  persist.  Due  to  the  demolitions,  conversion  and  consolidation  of 


dvelling  units  on  the  one  hand,  and  rising/costs  and  rentals  on  the  other, 
the  stock  of  sound  low-cost  housing  is  shrinl:ing  faster  than  the  population  that 
depends  upon  it  for  shelter.  In  short,  the  need  is  pressing  for  su'ostantial 
additions  to  the  lover  incoae  housing  stock  in  Boston. 

Prograras  to  provide  for  the  additions  "by  physical  redevelopment  and 
rehabilitation  are  "beset  i/ith  difficulties.  The  cost  of  land,  construction 
and  financing  places  unsuhsidised  new  housing  "beyond  the  reach  of  nost 
Bostonians.  Only  with  suostantial  subsidies  can  the  very  poor  be  provided 
with  adequate  housing  by  the  private  market.  Ilor  has  the  history  of  large 
scale  public  housing  been  a  happjr  one.  Furthemore,  the  problem  of  relocating 
fainilies  and  businesses  displaced  by  the  new  construction  or  rehabilitation 
inposes  heavy  costs  that  fall  largely  on  the  families  whom  the  process  is 
designed  to  benefit.  More  than  any  other,  it  is  this  last  factor  of  relocation 
that  binds  this  many  sided  problem  into  a  persitent  tangle.  The  fragmentation 

e 

of  the  region  into  archipelago  of  independent  and  excusive  municipalities  has 
forced  the  City  of  Boston  to  seek  the  solution  to  a  Metropolitan  problem 
V7ithin  its  o'.m  boundaries.  To  ease  the  relocation  problem,  the  city  desperately 
needs  new  land  in  order  to  improve  the  li\-ing  conditions  of  its  residents. 
Hew  Community  Goals 

By  providing  a  supply  of  nev   land  within  the  City,  the  new  community 
can  achieve  two  primary  goals  in  the  sector  of  housing  and  human  welfare. 
The  first  goal  is  to  contribute  towards  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  Boston's 
lo-j  and  middle  income  population  by  providing  the  opportunity  for  the  subsidised 
private  market  to  operate  -Jri. thout  destroying  e::isting  housing  in  Boston.  The 
Recreational  amenities  of  the  Hew  Community  can  also  attract  a  more  limited 
amount  of  upper  income  housing  to  offer  a  balanced  development.  Aside  from 
pro-i/iding  needed  additions  to  the  city  housing  stocl-c,  this  development  will 
reduce  the  excessive  demand  for  older  stock  in  the  city.  This  loosening  of 
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denand  -/ill  facilitate  the  filter  process  in  the  housing  market,  vhereby 
sound  housing  "becones  available  for  occupancy  oy  lower  income  groups,  and 
dilapidated  housing  ■becomes  availahle  for  rsha'oilitation  or  redevelopment. 
A  second  goal  of  the  He';  Community  is  to  provide  this  housing  as  part 
of  a  comprehensively  structured  development  designed  to  enhance  every  aspect 
of  community  life.   The  school  system  is  the  most  important  element  of  this 
community.  Provisions  for  shopping  and  recreation,  for  police  and  pu"blic 
adminis-tration,  for  day  care  centers,  and  facilities  for  senior  citizens 
are  other  elements  vital  for  the  success  of  a  new  neighhorhood  in  the  City. 
The   ITew  Community  can  provide  Boston  vith  an  urhan  laboratory-  to  test  out 
novel  forms  and  proceedures  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  its  citizens. 
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PRELHariARY  AimiYSES  OF  THE  KOUSIITG-  AIID 


DSr-:OC-RAPrIIC  COI-IFOrETjTS  OF  THE  IlSi'.'  COI-ZiUMTY 


1.  As  a  future  part  of  the  City  of  Boston,  the  T.ev   Coicnunity  vill  be  responsive 
to  the  conditions  of  the  I-Ietropolitan  Housing  I-Iarket  of  vhich  the  City  is  a 
part.  The  Housing  Component  of  the  Hew  CorDmunxty  will  ha   designed  to  play  its 
part  in  neeting  the  needs  of  this  loarket. 

2.  The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council's  Housing -Market  Study  (l963)  analyses 
this  narl:et  and  projects  the  future  of  the  housing  supply  in  the  region. 
Althou2^'i  the  greater  rart  of  the  regional  pooulation  is  exuected  to  he  ade- 
quately  serv.^^  hiousing  ser\dce3  at  a  cost  that  the  na.jority  of  the  population 
can  afford,  the  study  projects  continued  discrepancies  between  the  supply  and 
denand  for  housing  for  housing  for  less  affluent  incor.e  groups.  According  to 
this  stud^i-^  the  dinensions  of  this  housing  gap  vill  ue  ■'.'•ery  large.  By   I98O 

in  the  i'etrDpolixc.n  Area,  a  total  of  73^000  houssnolds  are  anticipated  to  he 

unable  to  rent  adequate  housing  at  an  acceptable  pri.ce 25  percent  of  gross 

incone.  Of  these  families,  3?  percent  v/ould  be  able  to  afford  no  more  than 
oi^O  in  rent  a  nonth;  2'i-  percent,  -v^O-ioO  a  nonth;  23  percent,  $60-$30  a  r.onth. 

« 

In  addition,  the  study  projects  a  shortage  of  19,200  owner-occupied  ujnits 
selling  for  less  than  312,500. 

3.  Concentrated  anong  these  households  lacking  the  ability  to  find  adequate  housing 
T.'ithin  their  income  vill  be  the  aged,  single  person  households,  and  households 
of  five  persons  or  nore;  in  addition,  niany  of  these  families  vill  be  non -white. 

h.     These  households  facing  severe  housing  problems  will  continue  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  re~ional  core  and  in  the  Citv  of  Boston.  ".Thile  this  area  contains  no  mors 


^^ 
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than  25  percent  of  the  Ketropolitan  Area's  population^  at  present  it' contains 
a  disproportionate  nuniber  of  households  facing  special  housing  needs  --28 
percent  of  those  65  or  over,  33  percent  of  households  i-rith  an  income  of  under 
$5^2)00,  38  percent  "of  single  person  households,  kO   percent  of  households  vith 
fer.iale  heads  ard  79  percent  of  the  non-whites .  To  the  extent  that  the  out- 
rdgral^ion  of  higher  income  fexulies  to  the  subur-bs  continues,  a  further  concen- 
tration of  those  types  of  households  must  be  expected  vithin  the  City. 

ka.   In  addition,  a  major  cause  of  the  gap  hetveen  the  supply  and  demand  for  housing 
in  the  lower  rent  and  inccne  ranges  is  expected  to  be  losses  from  the  existing 
lo-.:-rent  housing  stock.  Many  of  these  losses  would  result  from  pri\'ate  demo- 
litions, as  the  units  become  too  old  to  cominand  economic  rents.  Others  would 
he  denolttions  through  public  action,  in  urban  renewal  areas  or  to  accommiodate 
urban  highways.  Further  losses  ^jould  result  from  conversions,  consolidations, 
rehabilitations  and  changes  in  tenure,  effectively  removing  units  from  the 
low  rent  ranges.  These  losses  tend  to  be  concentrated  among  low-'value  rental  units 
in  poor  or  dilapidated  condition,  in  the  older  housing  stock  of  the  region.  This 
kind  of  housing  is  heavily  concentrated  in  the  regional  core  and  in  the  City  of 

Boston. 

* 

5.  Discounting  the  factor  of  the  disproportionate  age  of  Boston's  housing  stock, 
and  making  the  perhaps  optimistic  assumption  that,  of  the  low-income  families 
of  the  region,  the  proportion  living  in  Boston  will  remain  constant  in  the  future, 
we  can  estimate  the  City's  share  of  the  regional  gap  between  the  supply  and  demand 
of  housing. 

5a.  In  total,  Boston  can  expect  "oy   1930  a  deficiency  of  27,000  rental  units  and 

7,000  units  for  purchase  within  the  r.eajis  of  families  earning  less  than  $5,000. 


Of  the  families  in  need  of  this  rental  housing,  nearly  ^0  percent  are  estimated 
to  he  able  to  afford  no  more  than  &kO   a  month;  25  percent,  $^0-i60  a  month;  23 
percent,  ■$60-$80  a  month;  and  IS  percent,  $80-$100  a  month.  If  low-income 
families  in  Boston  are  not  to  pay  more  than  a  quajrter  of  their  gross  income 
for  shelter,  this  estim.ate  indicates  that  a  total  of  nearly  3^,000  housing  units, 
a-vailahle  at  lov  coat,  munt  he  provided  in  Boston  in  addition  to  the  new  and 
rehaoilitated  dwellings  mxide  a^^ilahle  through  the  normal  operation  of  the 
housing  market. 

The   m^jor  ohjective  of  the  housing  component  of  the  llei-j   Community  is  to  contrihute 
to't-jards  sol\T.ng  this  problem  and  bridging  this  gap. 

6.  To  this  end,  the  housing  component  of  the  ITew  Community  can  be  effective  in 
three  vays: 

a.  By  attacking  the  problem  directly  and  providing  housing  to  m.eet  the  needs 
of  lov-income  farJLlies  at  rentals  vithin  their  means.  This  would  result 
in  a  comr.unity  predominantly  (85^j)  of  lov-income  families  facing  housing 
problems  that  are  presentl^.^  solved  by  public  housing  programs.  The 
remainder  of  the  population  would  be  middle-income  families  presently 
served  by  the  subsidized  private  housing  market.        ' 

b.  By  attacking  the  problem  indirectly  and  providing  middle  and  upper-income 
housing  in  which  to  relocate  families  presently  occupying  the  sound  older 
housing  stock  elsewhere  in  the  City.  As  a  result,  this  older  housing  will 
become  a-'/ailable  to  lower-income  families  th-rough  the  "filter"  process. 
Many  of  the  families  relocated  in  the  New  Community  by  this  means  would 
other'./ise  have  to  move  out  of  the  City  in  their  search  for  an  adequate 
living  environmient. 


c.  By  providing  a  readily  a-vailable  supply  of  relocation  housing  for  low  and 
Eiiddle-incone  families  presently  occupying  areas  ripe  for  redevelopment. 
The   solution  of  this  relocation  prolDlem  vill  permit  the  City  to  attack 
the  housing  proTDlen  indirectly,  through  the  pro^;lsion  of  new  jobs  and 
training  opportunities  vhich  vill  increase  the  incomes  of  city  residents 
and  therefore  their  abi]jLty  to  afford  adequate  housing. 

7.  The   preferred  solution  is  a  mixture  of  all  three  strategies,  designed  to  create 
a  ne-.;  neighborhood  in  Boston  that  pro'v-ides  a  range  of  choice  in  both  the  quality 
and  cost  of  accommodation.  Common  to  each  strategy  is  the  provision  of  middle- 
income  housing;  this  ccmponent  v-ill  dominate  the  housing  stock  of  the  Hew 
Community.  The  remainder  of  housing  component  can  be  di-;-ided  am.ong  low  and 
upper-income  housing  vith  greater  emphasis  given  to  the  former.  As  a  working 
guideline  for  the  pre  lira  narj'  design  and  testing  of  the  Hew  Cor~.unity,  we  r^iy 
assume  that  some  30  percent  of  the  housing  stock  -..'ill  be  provided  by  public 
housing  programs  or  their  equivalent;  ^0   percent  will  be  built  as  subsidized  pri\^te 
non-profit  or  limited -dividend  development;  and  som.e  20  percent  will  be  made 
a'.Tllable  by  the  unsubsidised  operation  of  the  pri^'/ate  market.  As  high  density 
UjTbrtn  housing,  this  development  '.111  be  predominantly  (oOf;)  rental.  As  much  as 
possible  of  the  housing  for  hor.e- ownership  will  be  pro^/ided  in  the  lower-income 
ranges . 

8.  Such  a  distribution  of  the  housing  stock  for  the  Hew  Comjnunity  would  encourage 

a  distribution  of  household,  incomes  as  sho^.-zn  on  Table  1.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
this  table  also  sets  out  past  and  projected  income  distributions  for  the  City  and 
the  Eastern  Ifessachusetts  Region. 
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9.  Assurning  that  the  relationship  of  fg^ily  size  and  age.  of  head  of  household  to 
income  projected  by  I'APC   for  the  region  can  he  applied  to  the  future  city  popu- 
lation in  each  income  group,  -..-e  can  derive  a  oreahdo^.'n  of  families  ''oy   size  and 
age,  fron  the  ircone  distrihution.  Making  siriilar  assur.ptions  for  the  distribution 
of  non-i;hite  farnilies  by  incone,  and  assuMng  that  the  non-vhite  population  of 
the  city,  vhich  vas  10  percent  in  I96O  and  17  percent  in  ISoo,  vill  ha^^e  risen 
to  25  percent  by  I9S0,  "e  can  distribute  non-vhite  households  among  the  income 
groups  projected  for  the  lie:'  Ccrraunity.  Table  '3  is  a  natrix  relating  household 
incor.ic  to  fainily  size,  age  and  color,  and  sho-;ing  the  percentage  of  all  households 
in  the  conmunity  projected  for  each  category. 

Table  2  compares  the  projected  distribution  of  fejnilies  by  size  in  the  IJav 
Corxiunity  with  the  distribution  in  Boston  in  I960. 

10.  In  Buzz-BTy,   this  analyses  -;ould  indicate  that  if  the  housing  component  is  to  be 
dj.rected  towards  relie'v'ing  projected  housing  shortages  in  the  vays  suggested,  it 
'.all  tend  to  bias  the  population  nix  of  the  commumty  a^.ray  from  the  city  average 
in  the  following  ways: 

a.  It  will  be  less  affluent,  with  two-thirds  of  the  household  earning  less 
than  $6,000. 

b.  A  higher  proportion  of  the  households  will  consist  of  a  single  person, 
and  the  median  households  size  will  be  smaller. 

c.  The  Hew  Community  will  house  a  higher  proportion  of  non-whites. 
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TABI£  1 


Income  Group 


Boston 

i960  ^ 


Region 
i960  ^ 


Projected 
Boston 
1980  ^ 


Projected 
Region 
IQ80  -^ 


Projected 

New 
Comraunity 


$         0-2,999 

29 

11 

22 

6 

22 

3,000-5,999 

35 

32 

19 

10 

42 

6,000-7,999 

17 

23 

11 

12 

18 

8,000-9,999 

9 

14 

15 

16 

3 

10,000-      + 
Median 

10 

$6. 

20 

,608 

$7. 

33 

,640 

56 
$13,870 

15 
45.770 

<-^ 


^  u^^5 
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TABLE  2 


Size  of  Household  All  Boston    Boston  Rental    Nev;  Community 

i960  i,  i960  ^ 

1  person  '  25  29  31 

2  persons  2?  27  27 

3  persons  17  I6  I8 

4  persons  13  12  11 

5  persons  +  18  15  1^ 
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PRELIMINARY  ANALYSIS  OF  JOBS  AMD  ECONCXIC- 
ACTIVITY  IN  THE  NE'i  COF.MUNITY 


A.   LOCALLY  GENERATED  EMPLOYI'IENT 
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1.  The  population  of  the  Nev/  Community  can  be  expected  to  generate  jobs     i 
and  economic  activity  'sufficient  to  support  Its  ov/n  needs.   The  quantity 
and  quality  of  this  economic  activity  v;il3  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
community  and  its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  Boston.   It  will  also  be 
influenced^  to  some  extent,  by  the  median  income  of  the  population  and 
other  special  characteristics.   In  order  to  assess  the  level  of  this 
economic  activity,  v;e  can  look  at  the  number  of  Jobs  generated  by  the 
population  of  Boston  and  of  the  region  in  the  past.   This  will  give  us 

a  guide  to  the  probable  job  requirements  of  the  future  population  of 
the  Nev;  Community.   Part  of  this  gross  quantity  of  economic  activity 
v;ili  be  accommodated  locally.   The  remainder  will  be  located  elsev.'here  - 
notably  in  dov;ntov.'n  Boston.   We  can  use  the  knovm  pattern  of  job  dis- 
tribution in  Boston  as  a  guide  to  split  the  jobs  required  by  the  local 
population  betiveen  those  provided  on  site  and  those  provided  elsewhere. 

2.  The  level  of  employment  generated  by  each  1000  population  in  the  City 
of  Boston  and  in  the  SMSA  is  Illustrated  by  Table  1,  in  Columns  A  and  B 
respectively.   In  Columns  C  and  D  this  data  is  adjusted  so  as  to  dis- 
tribute  that  part  of  the  workforce  that  failed  to  report  its  occupation 
among  the  rem.aining  categories  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  the  New  Community  can  be  expected  to  resem.ble  the 
City  of  Boston  in  its  em.ployment  characteristics  more  closely  than  it 

---resembles  the  SMSA.   For  Instance,  there  is  likely  to  be  less  Construction 
activity  in  an  inner  city  community  than  in  the  suburbs.   But  in  many 
ways,  the  employment  structure  of  the  inner  city  is  affected  by  its 
downtov;n  functions  in  a  v/ay  that  v;ould  make  direct  comparison  with  the 
Nev;  Community  misleading.   This  vfould  be  the  case,  for  instance,  v.'lth 
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•  'Public  Administration  J  or  Eating  and  Drinking  establishments.   The 
levels  of  employment  set  out  in  Column  E  represent  a  "City-SMSA 
Benchmark"  taken  to  be  comparable  to  the  likely  performance  of  the 
Nev;  Community  population  in  generating  jobs  and  economic  activity. 

4.  Although  v.-e  may  assume  _that  this  "Benchmark"  level  of  employment  ade- 
quately describes  the  level  and  structure  of  the  jobs  required  to  support 
the  population,  we  cannot  assume  that  all  of  this  employment  vrill  be 
provided  locally,  v/ithin  the  CommLunity.   As  an  integral  part  of  Boston, 
the  Nev;  Community  can  be  expected  to  be  dependent  on  the  dovmtov/n  for 
many  economiic  functions;  it  v/ould  be  heavily  dependent  for  some  functions, 
such  as  Business  Services,  and  less  dependent  for  others,  such  as 
Personal  Services.   Although  the  basic  structure  of  this  pattern  is 

X    dictated  by  more  or  less  inflexible  econom.ic  factors,  to  soTie  degree 
it  can  be  miodified  by  policy  and  design. 

5.  In  the  absence  of  such  policy,  however,  v;e  v;ould  expect  the  Nev;  Community 
to  split  the  em.ploymient  generated  by  its  population  between  local  jobs 
and  dovmtov/'n  jobs,  in  a  pattern  that  roughly  approxim.ates  that  of 
similar  com.m.unities  in  Boston.   Table  2  sets  out  the  number  of  jobs 

per  thousand  population  located  in  existing  communitiss  of  Boston.   On 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  Table,  these  I963  local  emiploymient  levels 
are  presented  as  percentages  of  the  "City-SHSA  Benchr.iark"  levels  derived 
in  Table  1. 

-  In  estimating  local  employment  in  the  Nev;  Community,  we  must  select  compar 
"able  areas  in  the  City  to  use  as  a  yardstick.   For  local  Service  and  Retai 
Employm.ent  we  can  use  the  non-downtovm  areas  of  Boston,   (For  these 
purposes,  dov;ntov/n  is  defined  as  the  Business  Center  of  central  Boston, 
and  the  Institutional  Center  of  Parker-Hill/Fenway.)   As  a  yardstick 
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for  local  blue-collar  en^ployment j  however^  the  non-clov,'ntov;n  average 
is  heavily  biased  by  the  unusually  large  industrial  err.ploynient  of 
Charlestovm  and  South  Boston.   These  tv;o  areas  increase  the  local 
blue-collar  erriployment  of  the  non-dov/ntovnj  frox  53,"^  ^^  "Benchrr.ark'"  to 
95,"^.   It  is  probably  the  fonder  figure  that  more  realistically  reflects 
the  local  eir:ployp.erit  potential  for  blue-collar  emplcy.r.ent  in  the  New 
Community.   On  the  basis  of  these  data^  v;e  could  expect  that  about 
50^  of  the  "Benchmark"  blue-collar  e.aployment,  5^,"^  of  the  "Benchmark" 
retail  employment^  and  33,"^  of  the  "Benchmark"  service  employment  v;ould 
be  provided  within  the  local  community  which  is  served  by  these  jobs. 
With  a  policy  to  enhance  the  "urbanity"  and  "vita]ity"  of  the  Kew 
Community  by  increasing  the  level  of  local  employment,  these  proportions 
of  "3enchm:ark"  employment  to  be  accommodated  locally  can  probably  be 
increased  to  60,'j  for  blue-collar  and  retail  employment,  and  5-^/^  ^or 
service  employment. 

Table  3  attempts  to  distribute  these  proportions  of  "Benchmark"  blue- 
collar,  retail  and  service  employment  am.ong  the  finer  categories  of 
employm.ent  used  in  Table  1.   Considerable  discretion  should  be  used, 
for  instance,  in  distributing  the  overall  share  of  5-,'^  of"  "Benchm.ark" 
service  employment  among  categories  that  differ  as  v.-idely  as  Hospital 
Services  to  Professional  Services.   Of  the  former,  90;'?  could  be  provide 
locally;  of  the  latter,  perhaps  20p. 

a.   In  the  case  of  Blue-collar  category,  we  have  assumed  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  "Benchm.ark"  jobs  v;ill  be  provided  locally  in  the  case  of 
Manufacturing,  Other  Tran.iportaion,  and  Comm.unications  and  Utility 
Services,  than  in  the  case,  of- Constr-uctionj  Railroad,  and  V/holesale. 
These  assumptions  v;ere  made  on  the  basis  of  design  and  density  consi- 
derations . 
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b.  In  retail  employment j  vie  can  assume  that  a  higher  proportion  of 
.  'Benchm.ark"  Jobs  in -Eating  and  Drinking  places  v.-ill  be  provided 

locally  than  in  Other  Retail,  much  of  v;hich  is  less  locally 
oriented. 

c.  In  the  service  category,  ;';o  have  assumed  that  almost  all  of  "Bench- 
mark" Hospital  Service  and  Educational  Service  employment  v:ill  be 
provided  locally.   On  the  other  hand,  miost  of  "Benchmark"  Business 

and  Professional  Services  jobs  v;ill  be  downtovrn. 
I 

d.  The  employment  category  "Other  Indistries",  consisting  m.ainly  of 
agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries,  ;can  be  assumed  to  generate 
fev;  jobs  in  the  Nev;  Community  --  say  20p  of  "Benchmark". 

This  analysis  leads  to  the  prelim.inary  conclusion  that  about  120  blue- 
collar  jobs,  35  retail  jobs,  60  service  jobs  and  5  "other"  would  be 
required  locally  to  support  each  1000  people  in  the  projected  population 
This  represents  a  total  of  220  jobs  per  1000  population;  a  population 
of -§0^09-  v/ould  therefore  generate  a  local  employment  of  some  11,000 
people.   Table  3  outlines  this  v;orkforce  in  greater  detail. 

B.  REGIONALLY  G5NSRATSD  EMPLOYI-'^::^ 

* 

In  addition  to  the  local  employment  estimated  above,  v/e  m:ust  also  take 
account  of  jobs  generated  ^o-j   institutions  to  be  located  in  the  Mev; 
Comununity  v/hich  !iave  a -regional  or  cityv;ide  function.   This  regionally 
generated  employm.ent  consists  of  the  Boston  Campus  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  a  Com.r.unity  College,  a  Sports  Am.phitheater,  a  Conven- 
tion Center^ and  a  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.   The  last  three 
facilities  u'ould  be  built  as  part  of  the  '.-World's  Fair. 
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a.  University  of  Massachusetts 

■  The  Boston  Campus  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  is  expected 
to  grovr  from  5,000  students  and  I25O  employees  to  15,000  students 
and  2850  employees.  In  each  case,  the  employm.ent  figures  include 
graduate  teaching  assistants. 

b.  Community  College 

At  the  present  ratio  of  students  to  staff  in  similar  colleges  in 
Boston,  a  Comiaunity  College  of  65OO  students  v.-ould  employ  some 
500  people .  .■-•■. 

c.  Amphitheater 

For  most  events,  an  Am.phitheater  vrould  require  one  emiployec  per 
25  scats.   Given  a  capacity  of  5^000  seats,  this  v.-ould  reo^uire 
some  200  employees.   Hov;ever,  for  many  events  the  seating  capacity 
v;ould  be  considerably  sm.aller,  and  m^any  emiployees  v;ould  serve  part- 
time.  \\'e   can  assume  I50  as  a  working  estim.ate  for  employment  in 
this  facility.   (  Source:  Boston  Garden) 

d.  Convention  Center  .      '      • 

The  Convention  business  generally  contracts  its  labor  to  m^eet 
highly  variable  v,"ork  loads.   The  permanent  staff  for  a  facility 
.  .  of  15,000-20,000  seats  v;ould  be  in  the  order  of  50  employees. 
(Source:  '.v'ar  Memorial  Auditorium) 

e.  Perfor.aing  Arts  Center 

A  Concert  Hall  (l,500  seats),  an  Experimental  Theater  (3^3  seats) 
and  two  Theater/Cinemas  (500  seats  each)  would  employ  som.e  25O  v/orkers 
.  in  total  at  present  standards  in  Boston.   (Source:  Boston  Symphony, 
et.  al.) 
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Table  h   sumraarizes  the  employment  projected  for  the  Nev/  Community. 

« 

Excluding  the  regionally  generated  employment^  blue-collar  employment 
(6000  Jobs)  predominates  over  service  employment  (3000  Jobs)  and 
retail  employment  (175^  Jobs).   Hov;ever,  the  inclusion  of  this  regionally 
generated  activity  increases  the  service  component  to  65OO  Jobs.   The 
total  employment  estimated  to  be  located  within  the  Ne>/-  Community  amounts 
to  some  14,500  Jobs.  ' 
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TABLE  1 


CITY:  SMS A:  CITY: 

Erap./  Emp./  Emp./ 

1,000  pop.  1,000  pop.  1,000  pop, 

Unadjusted  Unadjusted  Adjusted 


B 


Si-:SA: 
Err.p./ 
1,000  pop 
Adjusted 

D 


CITY -SMS A 
Benchinar'-c 
Emp. /l, 000 
Population 

E 


Construction 

Manufacture 

Railroad 

Other  Transportation 

Coramunlty   and  Utility 
Services 

Wholesale 

Eat  and  Drink 

Retail 

Bus.  and  Rep.  Services 

Private  Households 

Pers.  Service 

Hospital  Service 

Educational  Service 

Professional  Service 

Public  Adrainistra.tion 

Other 

Not  Reported 

^  Source:   196O  Census 


18 

20 

19 

22 

■  19 

101 

114 

109 

124 

109 

H 

3 

4 

3 

3 

17 

12 

19 

13 

13 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

17 

16 

19 

19 

19 

15 

11 

16 

12 

12 

45 

47 

47 

52 

•  47 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

16 

11 

17 

13 

13 

21 

14 

23 

15 

r 
15 

20 

25 

22 

27 

27 

20 

21 

22 

23 

22 

28 

22 

31 

.24 

24 

29  " 

19 

32 

21 

25 

33 

32 

0 

0 

_  — 

TABLE    2 
DISTRIBUTION  OF    Ei'-fpLOYMEIJT    IN   BOSTON    1963    SOURCE-- R?>PC 


Area 

Jobs 

per  1,000 

Population 

Percent 

of  BenchiiTiark 

Manuf . 

and 
Other 

Retail 

Services 

Hanuf, 

and 
Other 

Retail 

Se:rv  ices 

City-SMSA  Benchmark  201 

59 

119 

100=/3 

100% 

100% 

Downtov/n 

993 

334 

992 

490% 

570% 

834% 

Non-Dov/ntown 

191 

28 

32 

95% 

47% 

27% 

Central  Boston 

1,424 

454 

1,253 

708>i 

769% 

1,053% 

Parher-Hill 
Fenv/ay 

•   232 

123 

521 

115% 

227% 

443% 

Charlestovm 

545 

13 

26 

271% 

22% 

22% 

East  Boston 

158 

11 

40 

79% 

19% 

34% 

South  Boston 

534 

81 

33 

266% 

137% 

28% 

Roxbury 

127 

24 

34 

63% 

41% 

29% 

^brchester 

91 

17 

23 

45% 

29% 

19% 

Rosl5.ndale 

27 

25 

17 

13% 

42% 

14% 

V7est .  Roxbury 

44 

41 

14 

2^/i 

69% 

12% 

Hyde  Park 

136 

18 

15 

68% 

31% 

13% 

Jamaica  Plain 

81 

9 

49 

40% 

15% 

33% 

Brighton 

168 

42 

66 

84% 

71% 

55% 

Proposed  Nev; 
Community 

120 

35 

60 

m 

60% 

50% 

J 
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TABIJ3  3 


c^n 


Benchraark  Jobs/  Percent  Provided  Local  Jobs/  Jobs/50-,000 
1,000  Pop. Locally      1,000  Pop.     Population 


Construction  19 

r:anufacture  109 

Railroad  3 

Other  Transportation  13 

Coram,  and  Utils.  13 

vmolesale  19 

Eat  and  Drink  12 J 

Retail  47( 

Bus.  and  Rep.  Serv.  12( 

Private  Households  6( 

Pers.  Service  13( 

Hospital  Service  15( 

Educational  Service  27( 

Professional  Services  22( 

Public  Administration  24( 

Other  25 

TOTAL 


60^  =  120 


60^1  =  35 


50>i  =  60 


20^  =  5 


16^    Al^i-i'^^rA'CTc-l^^'V^ 


■J 


V 

f-'  ■?, »" 

10 

?5o 

-500 

80 

I^C. 

-4000 

1 

^S 

30 

10 

iCo 

500 

10 

-i^c 

500 

!    9 

-2-^^ 

.450 

"<  '0 

)  9 

t-iC 

450 

)26 

(^^.0. 

1300 

3 

■5 

-  150 

< 
I 

2 

So 

•     100 

1 

5 

'iC 

250 

( 
i 

12 

■^  .  _ 

600' 

■  ; 

24 

•1;  i  T) 

.1200 

4 

'0     Q 

200 

)10 

l^O 

-500 

5 

-25^- 

220 

-410-00 

1^?  '^ 

■^■'7^c) 

•7  /^^. 

';t'-^. 
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TABI£    4 


EM P LO YMS KT   S UI^IM ARY 


^ 


a.  Locally  Generated  Employment 

Construction 

Manuf ac  turing 

Transportation 

•Community  and  Utility 
Services 

V/holesale 

Eat   and  Drink 

Retail 

Bus,    and  Rep.    Services 

Private   Households 

Pers .  Services 

Hospital  Service 

Educational  Service 

Professional  Service 

Public  Administration 

Other 

Subtotal 

b.  Regionally  Generated  Employiv.ont 

University  of  Massachusetts 
Community  College  /-x 


\ 


\ 
Amphitheater         \ 

Performing  Arts  Center' 

Subtotal  '  ^^-~y 

TOTAL 


-500  ( 
"^ ~' .'  '  ( 

'4000( 

■550( 

-500( 


Blue  Collar    -6,000 


Retail 


Services 


2600 
-500 
150  . 

250  •'■ 


^.750 


'f   '^^ 


-3,-000 


-25: 


-iivooa— 


^l(^^^ 


3,500 
14,500 


J 


103  ran  s 

HJLVa 

won  J 
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c;^    i,\    Ui. 


r^f">     « ; 


ij0';.3    Gx"     Chj    JjCC'^.C    "TO. 


I  J.  IV-.;      ",  V,       ,;^-^'.  JL-.  I      Jv  w  I  ■  V.  i  .'■  «.•      j    ;>.'..•      i/'j.'-'J 

^'       .^  *\ ..  ■ '  v_i  .u  V  ' ;  .    -      .'.  r  * 


1-  p'^-:i'-  or  >'^';  Cor-gnlty 


Coal  i'l,    ?o  iriot   ;:c,io  of 


J 


Goal  r^o.   "j-'o  c^^'-'  ^-"   ^  pro'l;ot^-pical  i;iv:;::ji  coriL^ur^ity  lu^'^^ 


ri :-, '-,  --.  ->     >r  -  1,-.     ^.''  •\'t'  ,-■■ ',  -•     r.  —  -I  -;  -->     fi  r    p  •■ ,  •  ■•■*">,'* 


.ij.-.c;u  :jci.'r-:::>r:  th-so  f;o~lr'- 


■OT' 


t>rlorlt;l'-r>  lih^vau  bo  cutjibllnhoa.     Tiio:;^  virAorltxca  rovor-j  both 
th5>  pr^:;vrnt  dir^V':^blori  or  t:v?  cl:r;:7,   cti:^  th-  c"i':-7^;a  Tor  cv-:-ali' 

tsnd  to  enphcGice  Goals  ^2  and  #  3-   "l  ^fculd  lilcu  to  hoar  your 
thinkiiis  on  thir.. 

2.   Mev.r  Corn-ronitv  .-.j;  noiocaticn  R'^r.;curco 


^ 


vivi' 


One  mzijo:?  potential  of  th3  nc\7  co-.:;*u:iity  i3  to  pi'CVic^  i;i 
recid'^ntlal  and  ccnij^iorclal  relocation-!  faclllticr;.      If  this 
potential   io   to  bo   raic^d,    th2  proci'atnrnii;^:  of   th^   cc:-;.urity 
c?:ould  bo  clc-oly  ll^ihCvJ  v;ith  lt3  Collateral  Keiovclopmerit 
?ro-:ra;:i3  uithin   tho  city. 

Hcv/  i;;uch  do  \ro  Jriiov:  n.boi-:t  tba:f;o  pro^ra~^j   Ebout   th^  ar^cn  vcnC 
populaticns  to  cc  c^f^octedJ   end  go  en?     v^hat  kin-],  of  aaGu:.iptio: 
can  vr:i  rr.^ko  at  thi:-^  sta^o? 


u 


^- 


-2- 


J> 


3*   }—'■{  Conm^jn^ty  And  Oixlncyj^ 

Follo.j'ny^  tae   Icat!  of  tho  Expo  Stu.dyj   '.vc  arc  prcocc-clin^  on 
tho  ecnurnptjon   'chat  Quiucy  \rill  not  p;?rt:".cipr.tG   in  the 
clovolopriJiit   of  a  nO;;  eo-uiiini ';;;,',      Should  v-c   i-oor^arairic   thlD 
as£iur.rptlon,    porliapD   in  rxculiij^s  Mlth  Oiiincy? 

IIovi  Ehoulo  v.'G  roDr.te  to  thia  Stato  Co::^^.luzlon  end  its  o'uudy' 
proposal  to  acquiro  the  iclancl.'s  and  p?.rt  Colv.rr.bi::  Point?  Ic 
It  too  early  to  ziot  up  G0r;i5  coiiij-iunicatioi-!  \/lth  tho  co;7uAlric:io 
r-3C;;ardiri3  th^  olrrdlri-rity  of  0'"j;!i'  pr-oposalfij  and  thi  Cuplicat 
of  oui^  ctaffc?  Should  vje  contribi^t^  to  thoir  conference  in 
June  on  t'lvj  Ilrxrhor  ravoicp.r.Dnt? 

Thono  r.rc-n't  t}-;o  kind  of  oucGticna  to  v:hlch  you  caii  [:iivr:  a  succ: 
roopoirJOj  but  if  vro  c<>ri  rot  lo:::3  foaliti^  for  your  thlnhi:;^:  or;  t; 
topicG,    it  v.'iril  h-nlp  r.3t  Ouivv;orh  ir;to  bettci*  focus. 


ion 


Jj 


cc:    i^ick  Gx'2sr 


J 


cc:    Philip  Zeirlor 

Director  of  rianuins 


MHsmaE 


J 


±03rans 
3±va 
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>i 


Char-jc-.:-  C-.    Ililsenhur-ot 

April   2-,    l^op 

Kcv;  Co:;. '.-.unity:    Plrnnlr;-   Pro;^rar;i 


1.   By  th2  ore:   cT  Jun^  ^:2   should  hav2  a  fairly  cloai"  and  cuanbified 
co:-;C3r-tlon   cT  a  ^.ot'2ri':l:\2   nev  cc;v.r:ur)ity  in  Doi'ch^ztor  Tay^ 
coriTiistirir:  of  t^ror;"-':;     ctate-^nba  on  oi--'hl;  tovi'ic::: 


Ci  .      j.u.  ^•.-,-  X..   -, 


b.  jobs  a:id  Economic  /.cl^iviby     , 

v^  •      »I;  -.^  -» ... c-  -i-     1^  V  -  w-  V  U'  _s  -  ■..» 

C  \->-^-\   :'.--':  r-.l       T  r     -  •;-  T   !  '  1  ;~  1  r  -1 " 

rr-. .-.  ~  v^  ,-..  ^  •.-,'-  ^  '.  ^  ,~  .-, 


^  •      A  •  V  w  ./  -^  -.  o  ..  \^  .  I 


h.    D3velc':.  .ont  ana  i'lTj^n^in; 


bo     '- .■^  r- J- -i''     n  —  ■■!  ?  v- —  V     ',-'i^    l.'ir>''i     {>''    r>  ^r-' "•  ^■  •^•"' ■*  ■■--"'7     <--.;-     r"T''    l>'^T-"i"' 


\  'o  "^      V  ."^      f-  ^-  --^  J"      •;•''>!  "      r* -1  o  1  "^  -^  -T  >^  '^  ^-v»*     r**  A  ^'  ^  T       <*>  ^- --s  -?  v-j  '■»  -^       f*'".T  ■'  *>■»     ^  -  t  .>  -  -'  -»      j^  f* 


1.  CoDr^i;:r:iticn  v;ith  city-v/ide  dovelopr;?nt. 

2.  Ecor.orJ.c   c::>:i  ''ar-'cit  Fi?a.3rioility 

_  .     Ow".^  •.^  — -..J.  X '-C  ^  J.  v-i.Coo 

ii  -^ --,  T    ■?    *-  -1    /-.   -,   1  T  -.  -    -•  -^l-   ■*    ",     1    -"--r        •-^v^,•^        Pr>-' ^-.■11-1^    t--r        T-^  ---vT   1"-.r-     ^-^'- 

H.    .ro j-i v^iC'-ix  i' o'c-oc t.' J. Jii i^y  c,r.u  uo..-..--i:i-L uy  j.r. voj.v^rr. ^w^/ 

ThD  su3~e3'c-^a  pl-nning  pro£:ra.-i  sat  out  bale-.;  is  ccnl^r.^d   to 
givi)  113  a  2^^?  c^"!   t>.i-oO  C37-i2ct3   of  th3  problc.i. 

I  think  II.I.T.    could  h^ndl^  th3  cor-t-cff 2ctiv2.-,333  ard  cor-T.unity. 
involve.r.^nt   st'^aies.      T;i3  ccorai-nation   of   th::?  risv/  cor-:jnity  vrif.i 
other  d3V3lop:.-.2nt  -p-.^ozT-^i'.s  should  be  dono   in-h;u3o;    and  we  ohoulc 
find  an  independant  consultant  for  the  ecor.c:.:ic  and  r-arket  f cap- 
ability study. 


..o_ 


ThS35  studies  can   proc3-^I  for  ths  -ost  ;:2v.t,   coici'^-^ntlv 
nxriic  t::oy  ccula  bo  cc:'pI-;^-d  by  the  end  of  ths  ^-ar. 


B.Scnitir.o  befoi-s  tr;0  concl-j^jicn  cf 


■chia   pro^r^::i,   v;a  ^;ill  v.v.o:i 


Analysis   C"?  rols   of  nc- 


a.  Modal  Cities   Pro-r^-n 

b.  Urban  TeT.c-:rl   r-r-.-;-.  .., 

c.  Dinti^Iot   ?lan;jir:  -  Pr^c-r-n 

d.  Spsoic'l   Projects 
«^.  C.R.?. 


CU--  c^  -d  Utility  ]:cv^lop-3nt. 

b  .    Mo  u :,  i  n  ^  - 1 0 .  r  ^  r  ?( n  o  o  r.o 

-Hod  C' re-,  t -3    Il!C0:;l3 

c  ,    Induct r-L i .1  t: ^ y.^ ir^-.--. >r ^ 


-T  r>-* 


x-r*' 


v;  skill  o:r.plo'~.9r 


ni 


d.  CoHiniercial  and  Ss-vice  r^velc-.r.^nt 

e.  Instltuticn:a?-r  DoveTo--ent 

-Midicnl 

-Hc'.acationsl 

-R3cr-ational  and  Culturcl 

of  altei^ative  p-^ozi^-i.  ooje-.^vas.   Co-;parativ-3  analysi^^ 


a.   ::5zzu-e  of  clty-;:ld:;  c'^Jcctivss  achieved  directly  -Ihroui^ 
r;Gvr  ccrrir.unlty. 

/-.        -p  ^  -> -. -I  -.  *  '%  T     r-  - ,' i '-  ^     n "'*    ; '  -•  ■  -' -■  1 "! ^-  -- ■-' ■■-. -J- 

d,    Oth^r  co:>ts  or  doveloix-^nt. 

Vfc  -    .  V-  ^i*^      , — -  .,-  V      V  -^      -».v,  s..  *-.,  J,      <-■•**» — ...t*i .«  (.r^  -.^^     <;..«. 4 «^     iiiLii  J  J.  w^  .-  ^-  -.  -;,-.**  vX  -•  —•  ^       i  '^  J-  ^  V  '..-li  \i 

^ -^ i- --^- .  . .  ■■-   ,-, ^^-y>,. -, *,    ^  _-, ,-?   .^,.v^^  -V    ^  .,^,.^^^^.  ,,        "i" ^"^ .-s>-^ >  ;  <■* I .^. *-,'-■* /-.v-,    -%-r"   "--'.T'--* 

rr>  •  •  *^ '••  **■      -.- -.^--*-^,-*      -^  v">     -^-i  T '^  v-«  v> -^ -^ -r*     --'--"^      ^-^ ,..  ,  ,^  -)  —  ^ .^.•^-!-      .^,  v-^—  T  .-,  -^  -, 


IO,:;nl;ir.".ca::,io.i  o.?  eritlc.:il  unoartainties  Top  invecci^^aticn. 


cc:  Paiiip  Zeigler 

Director  of  Planning?; 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO:  Cnarles  Kilgenhurst 

FROM:  Michael  Honey 

DAIIJ:  Msy  27,    19o9 

SUBJi:CT:  diOICS  OF  SITE  lOIi  TIS  ilir,7  COMI-UIHTY  STUDY 


In  the  Hew  Cor^nimity  Study  ve  are  concentrating  our  efforts,    for  the 
nonent  at   le?.st,    on  stidyin-  the  developiient  potential  of  existing  land 
areas  in  Dorchester  Bay. 

The  Etts'.ched  study  sur.-arizes   scne  considerations   that  have  pror-pted 
this  decision.     At  present  this  is  a  rough  and  approxirate  atter.pt  to 
quantify  co::iplex  and  often  intangible  factors.      I  hope  to  be  able  to  check, 
modify  and  refine  this  analysis  as  the  study  proceeds. 

Mcan'.,hile,  I  have  L:ade  ever;/  atte-pt  to  understate,  in  the  sssi.ur.ptions 
made,  the  cfse  for  developing  the  islands.  Nevertheless,  these  E33ijr:ptions 
in  particular  are  open  to  question,    and  I  vould  appreciate  your  cGmrr.ents. 


MH/ 


T;.2.a 


cc:     IT.   Greer 

J.    V.'anpler 
T.   O'Brinn 


cc:      rhilip  Zeigler 

Director  of  Planning 


ROUGH  Bii:sFiT-cosT  AiLi.LY.sis  0?  /.ltzr:"i;-.ti"^/s  stratzc-iis  for  devslopiitg 

A  IIEW  COI'Z.ILIinrTY  III  B0RCHZ3TZR  EAY 


Introduct 3  on 

T'./o  strategies  for  developing  the  land  and  vater  areas'  oi  Dorchester  Bay 
are  bein-;  considered: 

Plan  "A"    Reserve  the  islands  for  recrea+ionj  create  nev  land  by- 
fill  and  platfoms  for  urban  development  in  the  vater 
area  of  the  harbor.  This  is  the  strategy  proposed  by  the 
Expo  plan. 

Flan  "B"    Reserve  the  vater  areas  of  the  harbor,  and  the  beach  areas 
of  the  islands  and  r.ainland  for  recreation;  provide  access 
and  develop  the  rer-ainder  of  the  existing  land  areas  for 
urban  use. 

In  essence,  these  strategies  differ  in  only  tvo  respects;  first  in  the 
cost  incurred  in  providing  accessible  land;  and  second  in  the  benefits 
attributed  to  the  recreation/conservation  use  of  the  harbor  islands.  As 
we  no;;  know  the  costs  estinated  for  the  first  factor,  ve  can  proceed  to  deduce 
the  second. 

As  ve  shall  see,  the  land  in  Plan  "A"  vould  cost  more  than  the  land  in 
Plan  "B".   If  ve  assune  that 

a)  Plan  "A"  is  at  least  as  sound  an  investment  of  public  resources  as 
Plan  "B",  then  ve  must  also  assu,~e  that; 

b)  Tae   additional  recreational  benefits  of  Plan  "A"  equal  or  exceed 
the  added  cost  of  this  strategy. 

If,  on  analysis,  assunption  b)  proves  incorrect,  the  sane  judgenient 
must  apply  to  assuription  a).'^hat  is  the  logic  underl^i-'ing  this  analysis. 

Costs 

As  the  calculations  on  page  3  indicate,  the  land  in  Plan  "A" 
would  cost  scr.e  3295,000  per  acre  rore  than  the  land  in  Plan  "3".   In  addition 
it  incurs  an  "opportunity  cost"  by  sacrificing  the  chance  to  develop  existing 
land.  If  ve  limit  the  extent  of  this  opportunity  cost  to  the  increase  in 
land  \-alue  forgone,  and  for  the  sake  of  sinplicity  ignore  all  the  regaining 
benefits  and  revenues  flow'ing  fron  devalopr.ent,  ve  can  establish  an  approximate 
opportunity  cost  carried  by  Plan  "A"  of  seme  $^5^000  per  acre. 

Assaying  favorable  financing  vith  an  interest  rate  of  say  5^j,  the  excess 
in  the  carr:yT.ng  costs  of  Plan  "A"  over  Plan  "B"  amounts  to  some  $17,200  per 
acre  per  year,  or  say  58  million  for  the  full  acreage  of  the  islands. 

Benefits 


Are  the  recreational  ad'.'antages  of  Plan  "A"  vorth  $3  million  a  year  more 
than  those  of  Plan  "B"?  Although  no  satisfactory  te'_''.nique  has  been  de%i.3ed 
for  r-easuri~-j  the  dollar  vaJue  of  recreation,  Ruth  M."'-;}-  ^nd  Surjier  layers 
analyz.e  thiee  independent  s  Ou'^ies,  each  of  vhich  deri'.'rs  an  approximJte  .-al'^e 
for  outdoor  recreation  of  jt  -25  cents  per  person  per  Irour.- 


-'-  In  ■  i-.easuring  tie  Benefit:;  of  Government  Investr.ent,"  Eo"^  art  Borfran  el., 
Bz-ool-:ings  Institute,  19o5- 
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Tills  vould  a.-r.oiuit  to  ebout  $2  par  person  per  day.   If  we  take  this  \'alue  es 
a  lo^..'er  bo'jr.d,  a  range  of  $2  -  $5  P^r  person  per  day  for  the  value  of 
recreational  use  in  the  harbor  seens  reasonsble  and  generous,  and  is  adequately 
precise  for  our  purposes. 

Tne  harbor  park  vill  be  used  intensively  over  say  100  suEjner  days. 
In  order  to  Justify  the  cost  of  Plan  "A"  ve  must  therefore  expect  that  l6,C00  - 
i;0,0DO  people  vill  be  present  on  an  average  day  --  in  addition  to  the  number 
vho  vould  use  the  recreation  facilities  provided  oy  Plan  "B" . 


Hov  do  the  recreation  facilities  of  the  tvo  plans  differ?  Plan  "A" 
provides  sc:,ie  U50  acres  of  islands  for  recreation,  but  sacrifices  35O  acres 
of  vater.  Plan  "B",  on   the  other  hand,  vould  reserve  at  a  rninir.uia  100  acres 
of  the  island  shoreline  for  recreation  use,  and  i:ould  avoid  building  over 
vater  areas.  For  the  sake  of  analytical  sinplicity,  let  us  discoiont  the 
recreation/conservation  -■/alue  of  the  vater  areas,  that  is  their  boating, 
fishing,  S'.,'ir:r.-dn2  and  aesthetic  potential,  and  concentrate  solely  on  the 
differences  in  the  land  recreation  of  the  tvo  plans.  Because  the  100  acres 
provided  by  Plan  "B"  voujd  consist  of  the  choicest  shoreline  areas ^  and  because 
of  the  proxinity  of  these  areas  to  transportation  and  ui'ban  redevelopiaent,  ve 
can  £S3i-::ie  a  higher  density  of  recreational  use  in  Plan  "3"  than  in  Plan  "A". 
If  ve  assiriod  that  at  say  10  people  to  the  gross  acre  i;,000  people  :.-Lglit  use 
the  recreation  facilities  of  Plan  "A"  on  an  average  suruner  day,  vhile  at  20 
persons  per  acre  2,000  people  laight  use  Plan  "B",  the  difference  of  2,000  people 
per  day  falls  to  approach  the  l6,000  -  JlO,000  required.  In  fact,  at  this  level 
of  recreational  use,  ve  vould  have  to  assur.e  a  value  for  this  recreation  of 
$kO   per  person  per  day  to  justify  the  additional  costs  of  Plan  "A". 


In  order  to  bring  this  figijjre  down  to  reasor.rble  levels,  ve  vould  have 
to  accept  "vastly  increased  densities  of  recreation  use.   Even  ass^jriing  that  both 
plans  are  used  for  recreation  at  the  sar.e  density,  ve  vould  have  to  assur.e  II5 
peoole  cer  acre  in  order  to  reach  the  fifiure  of  o2  ner  r-arson/dav,  or  ^o 
people  per  acre  to  reach  the  ^5  per  person/day.   Tliese  are  densities  per  gross 
acre  on  an  average  day;  along  the  beaches  the  cro'.;ding  vould  be  considerable, 
probably  en  the  order  of2,50~103  people  per  acre.  At  these  densities  it  is 
questionable  vhether  a  day  spent  outdoors  is  vorth  even  v2  per  person  per  day. 

It  should  also  be  cuestioned  \hether  a  demand  exists  for  recreation 
facilities  on  the  islands  -00  acco_-j:olate  up  to  S^j  of  the  city's  population 
on  an  average  surr.er  day. 

Surrjsr-.' 

-   I  ■    .J— 

This  analysis  is  adniittedly  crude  and  approxirate,  but  the  factors  in 
question  do  not  lend  thcnselves  to  precise  quantification,   nevertheless,  the 
discrepancy  bet'./sen  the  reasonable  ^-cilues  suggested  for  recreation,  $2  -  05  2 
day,  and  the  \^lue  of  ^kO   a  day  necessary  to  justify  Plan  "A"  at  a  reasonable 
density  of  use,  is  so  large  that  analytical  precision  is  obviously  not  the 
major  problen  at  hand. 

Crude  as  it  is,  this  analysis  suggests  that  a  strateg;>^  of  creating  nev 
land  in  the  harbor,  vhile  preser\'ing  the  islands  undeveloped,  incurs  costs  that 
cannot  easily  be  justlfieo.  in  terr.s  of  tlie  recreational  use  of  Dorchester  P^y. 
To  follov  such  a  strat'g^'^  -■^■.d  to  accept  that  an  er.r.     2  iS  public  subsidy  \z   a 
jalid  expense  requirel  ;-;  ensure  the  e.^clusive  rer^teiVional  u^e  of  the  islands 


o 


•     may,    in  the  final  analysis,    oe  judged  worthwhile.     But  it  is   iniportsnt,    first, 
to  Imow'  that  such  a   subsidy  is  necessary,    and,    second,    to  imow  the  rougii 
na^nitude  of  the  sus  involved.      It  nay  well  te  that  a  r.ore  optimal  use  of 
these  resoui'ces   can  he  de-v-ised,    using  other  strategies   to  provide  recreation 
facilities   for  the  city's  population,    or  directing  these  resources   tov;ard 
solutions  to  other  nore  pressing  proo lei-ns   faced  by  the  new  cozr.unity  or  the 
city  at  large. 

Derivation  of  Costs 

1.  Cost  01   raw  land  and  access   in  Plan  "A"-^  $350,000/acre 

2.  Cost  of  raw  land  and  access   in  Plan  "B'  .               $  55,000/acre 

3.  Difference  in  cost  per  acre  $295,000 

h.  Carr;y-ing  cost  of  (3)  ©  5;"^  $  15,000/year 

5.  Opportunity  cost   of  Plan  "A"3  $  U5,00D/acre 

6.  Carrying  cost  of  (5)  ©  5>;  $     2,200/acre 

7.  Total  annual  difference  in  carrying  costs  $  17;200/acre 

8.  Annual  difference  in  carr^'lng  cost  over  ^.-50 

acres   of  island  "  $     7,750,000 

Say  $     8  rrillion 

1.  270  acres   of  landfill  Q  $lcO,000/acre;  60,030  ft.    of  Dykes  G  $350/ft.;60 
acres   of  platfo:"3  ©  $7oO,000/acre   (ADL  estinates).      Ko  allowance  for 
contingencies,   fees,    etc.      Cost  of  bridge  to  Ihc-pson  Island  discounted. 

2.  Acquisition  of  Spectacle  island,    say  $1  rdllion.      Long  Island  publically 
o^-.Tied.      Thompson  Island  co;:-:0n  to  both  plans,    therefore  disco'^nted.      Five 
bridge  and  causeway  lin>:s-17  lailHon  dollars   (iZT  Harbor  Island  Cor.unission 
Report).     Allow  $7  rdllion  for  contingencies,    etc.     Total  S25  rdllion  over 
450  acres. 

3.  Assurie  that  develop.Tiont  of  harbor  islands  would  increase  thsir  land  \-alues 
froa  say  $l-v2  per  square  foot.  Discounts  all  other  revenues  and  benei'its 
from  develoor.ent. 
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i>ut^  Him^ 


I.      ^         Since  March,    the  New  Conmunity  Study  has  concentrated  on  the 
feasibility  of  Urban  Develop.T.ent  in  Dorchester  Bay  in  th»  event 
tha-^  S:{?0  Boston  fails   to  materialize.     Tae  following  mate-^'al  is 
an  mterin  smrinary  of  this  activity,    suggesting  studv  active"  fies 
througn  tne  sumner. 

Obie.ctives..      The  major   objective   of  this   study  has  been  to 
suggest  the  optiinum  use  of  the  site  resources   of  Dorchester  B«y 
in  alleviating  major  problems   facing  the  City  of  Boston-notably 
nousmg,    jobs,    recreation,    and  fiscal  problens. 

Methodolos:.     T^ne  course  taken  by  the  study  has  been  to 
construct  a  working  Eodel  of  a   functionally  and  demograohically 
mixed  development  that  will:  " 

a)  Serve  as  a  vehicle  for  data   collection, 

b)  Give  us  E  feeling  for  the  feasible  options  a^-ailable. 

c)  Isolate  the  critical  variables  and  assmnotions  UDOn 
which  developr:ent  depends. 

d)  Serve  as  a  statistical  model  which  can  be  tested 
for  feasibility  under  a  range  of  policy  ODtions 
and  other  variables. 

Pr2^res3.     The  study  has   reached  the  stage  at  which  a   -ou^h 
model  01   tnis  development  has  been  constructed  and  tested  on  the 
basis   o.    the  initial  policy  assumptions   outlined  below.     iiltho"-h 
vor<  tnrou£4i  the  sur-mer  is  necessary  to  consolidate  this  model""" 
the  preliminary  output  of  this   study  is  promising. 

Immediate  Ifext  Steos. 

1.  Recheck  and  fully  document  the  cost  figures  used 
in  development  model. 

2.  Test  model  on  the  basis   of  alternative  oolicy 
options  and  develo'oment  variables, 

a)  Assur.e  increased/reduced  population. 

b)  Assume  higher/lower  median  income. 

c)  Assum.e  alternative  patterns   of  land 
use  allocation. 

d)  Assume  increased/reduced  development  period. 

e)  Assume  more  favorable/unfavorable  patterns 
of  state  and  federal  funding. 

f)  As3um.e  severe/slight  marketing  oroblems  due 
to  aircraft  noise. 

3.      On  vie  basis   of  -.he  above,    specify  orobable/opt^nrr- 
range^   of  policy  ar.d  devjlc-m.ent  ^-ar^'-bies   ^n-^ 
marketing  and  aconoLiic   feasibility  consultant 
studies . 

-   1  - 
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Cri tl c a  1  Ass uriT^tl on s  .   In  order  to  develoD  this  r.odel, 
it  vas  necessary  to  base  it  on  a  set  of  assunDtions,  the  TOlidity 
of  vhich  can  best  be  estimated  once  the  model  is  built  and  tested. 
The  major  assumptions  vere  as  follov/s: 

a)  An  average  residential  density  of  25  units 
to  the  gross  acre.  This  density  comperes 
with  iJorth  Dorchester  (l6  du's/acre)^ 
South  Boston  (26  du's/acres)  and  Columbia 
Point  (30  du's/acre).  Given  a  total  site 
area  this  ratio  suggested  a  total  population. 

b)  Reliance  on  a  comprehensive  set  of  available 
housing  programs  to  reduce  the  housing 
shortage  in  Boston.   VZe  assumed  that  roughly 
20fa  of  the  housing  vould  be  built  by  the 
imsubsidized  pri^/ate  mar:;et^  50^  under 
subsidized  private  market  r.oaerate  income 
programs,  and  30;i  under  subsidized  public 
housing  programs.   This  breakdo'-m  roughly 
suggested  a  population  with  the  Income 
structure  shovn  in  Table  I. 

c)  Use  of  funds  available  ujider  the  1968 
New  Com-Tamities  Act.  This  requires  a 
functionally  heterogeneous  develoi^ment, 
including  economic  and  residential 
activities . 

d)  Limitation  of  site  area  and  major  access 
routes  to  city  territory.  This  excluded 
Moon  Island  which  is  owned  by  Boston  but 
is  within  Quincy. 

e)  Development  period  of  10  years. 

Site  Analysis.  Apart  from  water  areas,  some  5OO  ac>'=-  --- 
land  are  pocenxially  a./a liable  for  development  in  Dorchester^Bay. 


Predoninart 

Land  Area  u^7  0--.'r.ershio 

Columbia  Point    Unused         Private 

Thomipson  Island   Boys  Academy    Private 


Ac: 


55 
157 


Spectacle  Island     Unused  Public  jk 

Long  Island  Hospital  Public 


213 


^  The  costs   for  ex-.ensive   land   fill  and  Dlatformlno-  -eveal^d 
by  tne  ^.TO  study  could  not  be  sustained  by* normal  develocm.ent. 
f  ^i°f^^^'■^'   "^'^^  allowance  for  only  50  acres   of  oerioherai 
land  fi_l,   bringing  the  total  site  area   to  550  ac— s.      ' 
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Site  5ns:ineerinr;.  The  islands  their-selves  present  geological 
conditions  sinilsr  to  nany  areas  in  Boston.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  they  will  present  imusual  engineering  problems. 

Coliicbia  Point  is  land  made  vith  poor  quality  fill  over  clay 
and  bedrock  at  depths  ranging  from  IOO-175  feet.  These  conditions 
would  add  to  building  costs  but  would  not  preclude  development. 

Accessibility.  The  major  access  to  this  development  would 
be  through  ^oiunbia  Point  from  Morrissey  "boulevard,  Columbia  Road 
and  the  South  East  Ei-ipressway.  With  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  Columbia  Point  will  be  five  minutes  drive  from  the 
Inner  Belt.  Some  of  the  congestion  on  the  South  East  Expressway 
might  be  relieved  by  the  1-95  extension. 

Road  access  to  the  mainland  connection  of  the  site  is 
excellent.  But  even  with  bridge  and  causeway  links,  the  islands 
themselves  are  unlikely  to  have  the  degree  of  accessibility  that 
attracts  transport-sensitive  industrial  and  commercial  development. 
But  even  Long  Island,  given  a  15  minute  subway  link  to  Downtown, 
would  be  accessible  enough  for  residential  and  som.e  comjTiercial 
development. 

Environmental  Quality.  Aside  from  the  problem  of  aircraft 
noise  discussed  belo'.;,  the  islands  share  pv.   excellent  en"'/i ronm.ent 
for  residential  and  recreational  use,  ^.;ith  attractive  topography 
and  spectacular  vie^js  across  the  harbor.  These  qualities,  and  the 
potential  for  recreational  development  would  be  important  assets 
in  m.arkoting  residential  development,  especially  middle  and  upper- 
income  housing.  Although  the  harbor  is  not  considered  to  have  the 
potential  to  attract  ■■/acation  and  resort  developm-ent,  its  recreational 
assets  might  well  stim.ulate  other  kinds  of  corjriercial  development. 

Aircraft  iToise.   The  islands  suffer  from  the  same  levels  of 
aircraft  noise  as  lar^e  areas  of  South  Boston,  Som:ervllle,  Chelsea, 
Everett,  Revere,  and  ",,inthrop.  Althou^n  the  islands  are  not  as 
noisy  as  East  Boston,  this  condition  rer.ains  a  severe  problem. 
At  present  noise  levels,  good  sound  insulation  is  expected  to  add 
from  o4  to  l^^■)o   to  residential  construction  costs  and,  therefore, 
2'fo   to  6fo   to  housing  costs.   Due  to  ch-inges  in  aircraft  design  and 
operations  technolo::;-,  the  predicted  saturation  of  Logan  by  19Y5j 
and  a  possible  new  airport  for  Boston,  future  noise  levels  aroijind 
Logan  are  difficult  to  determine.  Iz   is  almost  certain,  however, 
that  things  will  get  worse  before  they  get  better.   lie verthe less, 
because  this  is  a  problem  to  which  many  other  communities  in  Boston 
and  elsewhere  r.ust  shortly  find  an  answer,  we  do  not  feel  at  this 
time  that  this  problem,  alone  should  preclude  urban  development  in 
Dorchester  Bay. 
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Ill ,       DEVELOK'HIIT  MODEL 

Po-Qulation  end  Housing.  Tae   ITe-.;  Ccrnunity  nodel  projects  a 
total  population  of  some  U2,000  in  12,600   households  with  an 
income  structure  that  is  compared  to  other  corroiunities  in  Boston 
in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I   CCMPARATI^/S  ?AMILY  IIICCI'i;  STRUCTUP.ES 


FAl-HLY  IKCOi 

■IE   (300c 

.■s) 

0--U 

k-7 

7- -10 

10--li| 

1U+ 

Boston   ISoO- 

i^of« 

33^ 

16^0 

8/0 

3^ 

Boston   1970^ 

32^ 

2Uf, 

22fb 

12^ 

9f^ 

Boston   1980^ 

2Qi 

19f^ 

20^;', 

22^ 

11^ 

Urban  Core  19o3^ 

155^ 

2Tp 

2^ 

20fo 

Ihi, 

Sl.ISA  I.9S8- 

11^; 

2-:, 

26i 

^■3^1 

iTf^ 

New  Corrimunity 
Model  1975-80 

10^ 

30^ 

30>. 

20^ 

10-^ 

1.  U.S.  Census  Data 

2.  Cur  Projections  Based  on  Census  Data  and 
3!I\PP  Projections 

1965  Dollars 

3.  MIA  Data 

The  Housing  Model  assumes  a  policy  of  encouraging  lov  densit;/ 
residential  development  for  lover  and  moderate  income  families^ 
maximizing  the  potential  for  home  otmership  among  these  households. 

As  a  prelirdnar^A  ass'jmption,  the  ■'.'^.rious  income  groups  have 
oeen  distriouted  cvenl;/  on  the  residential  land  a->/ailecle.  Each 
island  in  the  model,  therefore,  houses  an  economically  heterogeneous 
population,  although  separate  neighborhoods  on  one  island  may  not 
reflect  this  degree  of  integration. 

Appendix  A  gives  a  fuller  analysis  of  the  population  and 
housing  comoonents  of  the  Nev  Comumunitv  Model. 
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Jobs   and  Sconomic  Activity.     On  the  basis   of  labor  force 
participation  rates   for  Boston,    the  population  of  the  Hew  CcEinunity 
■would  generate  a   labor  force  of  16,35'^  workers  with  11,000  r.en  and 
5,250  vocen.     Although  a  close  match  between  Jobs  and  residents   is 
not  the   goal,    as   "any  as   possible   of  this   resident   labor  force 
would  be  given  the   opportunity  to  work  in  the  coirimunity.     To  supple- 
ment the   Jobs   rea^uired  to  support  the   local  population,   and  to 
broaden  the  tax  base,    external  emplojTnent  sources  would  be  attracted 
to  the   ccrjnunity. 

At  thi^    tin:e,    it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  who  these 
eriployers  might  be,    or  the  number  of  people  they  might  employ. 
Because   of  extensive   land  requirements  and  transportation  con- 
straints,   it  seems   very  doubtful  that  any  manufacturing  operation 
of  appreciable  size  would  be  attracted  to  the  islands.     Better 
sources    of  er.ploj-ment  mdght  be  business   service  industries,    research 
and  design  firmiS,   medical,    educational  and  training  facilities,    or 
the  clerical  and  data   processing  services   of  finance,    insurance, 
and  real  estate  firms. 

As  a   preliminary  estimate,    it  seem.s   possible  that  the  New 
Coinnunity,    excluding  U.   Mass. /Boston,    could   provide   som.e   10,000 
or  12,000  jobs,    5,000  or  6,000  of  which  could  be  required  to  service 
the  comm'onlty  and  its   residents.     For  the  remainder  we  would   look  to 
outside  employers,    particularly  among  the   land-intensive,    labor-ex- 
tensive growth  industries    listed  above.     Depending  on  our  success   in 
attracting  one   or  two   large  externally  based  firm.s,    these  err.gloinr.ent 
projections   could  vary  considerably.     This   success,    in  turn,    will 
depend  uoon  our  ability  to  house  a   suitable   labor  force  in  a   stable 
and  attractive  comm.unity. 

For  the  purpose  of  com.puting  tax   revenues   from,  comamercial 
property,    we  have  allowed   for  som.e  2  million   square   feet   of  com-r.ercial 
space,    1  m-illion   of  wh:ch  would  be   locally  supported   comxiercial  and 
retail  activlt;/-. 

A   sammary  of  the   employment  model   is   given   in  Appendix  B. 

Recreation.      Although   the   level  of  water   pollution   in  Dorchester 
Bay  presents  a  major  constrain!:,    the  islands  hold  a   valuable  recreational 
potential   for  the   residents    of  the  City  and   the  Ketropolitan  Core.      How- 
ever,   it  is  doubtful  if  these  islands   could  Gom.pete  successfully  with 
other  beaches   or  boating  areas   in   the   region  in  attracting  tourist 
recreation  £cti\'lty.      Given  superior  facilities   elsewhere,    the  Harbor's 
unique  ad^^antage  resides   in  its   central  location  and  its   potential 
accessibllit;/'  to   core  and   city  residents    travelling  mainly  by  bus    or 
transit. 

To  rake  use   of  this   recreation  ootential,    we  m.ust   strike  a  balance 
between  developr^ent   that   can   Justify  the   expense   of  road  and   transit 
access,    and  the   soace  set  aside   for  recreational  use.     As  a   general 
scheme,    we   forsee   the   central  areas   of   each  Island  b ^ing  developed   for 
residential  use  v,-hile  the   shorelines  are  developed   for  intensive  beach 
and  marina   acti^'ities.      The  present  land  use  model  assum.es   that  one 
fifth   of  the   site   land   area   will  be  '^eveloDed   for    outdoor  recreation. 
The   possibility   of   increasing  this   prooortion  will  be   explored  through 
the  summ^.r. 
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Transriortation .  For  any  kind  of  intensive  developinent,  the 
islands  vould  "be  linked  ty  bridges  and  causeways  to  the  Freeway  and 
Rapid  Transit  systens  of  the  city.  Our  prelininary  investigations 
show  that  a  road  and  transit  systen  fron  Columbia  Point  to  Eionpson, 
Spectacle,  and  Long  Islands  is  feasible  given  the  population  densities 
assumed. 

Three  alternative  transit  systens  have  been  tested. 

Alternative  1. 

Transit  shuttle  service  fron  Long  Island  to  Colujribia  Station 
vith  stations  at  U.  Mass. /Boston  and  Thompson's  Island. 

Alternative  2. 

Transit  service  between  South  Station  and  Long  Island 
using  existing  surface  trackage  from  South  Station  to 
Colurbia  Station.   Stops  located  at  Roxbury/South  Boston 
"eat  Packing  Facilities,  Columbia  Station,  U.  Mass. /Boston 
and  Thompson's  Island. 

Alternative  3* 

Transit  extension  branching  from  existing  Harvard -A  shjnont 
line  before  Columbia  Station,  with  stops  at  U. Mass ./Boston, 
Tnompson's  Island,  and  Long  Island. 

A  statistical  summary  of  these  alternatives  is  given  in 
Appendix  C.   Preliminary  estimated  project  costs  versus  estimated 
annual  revenue  compare  favorably  with  corresponding  estinates  made 
by  the  I'3TA  in  their  I966  Capital  Expansion  Program. 


Develorinent  ImTlementsti on .  Alternative  administrative  structures 
for  development  are  being  studied.  One  important  consideration  is 
funding  under  xhe  r.e::   com-nunities  ac-  of  I968  which  requires  that 
eligible  development  be  imulemented  oy   a  developer  other  than  a 
public  body.  A  second  consideration  is  that  the  interests  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  ad.jacent  communities  end  in-coming  residents  be 
adequately  represented  in  the  development  process.  A  third  consid- 
eration is  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the  developer  to  the  city 
and  community  residents.   V/ork  needs  to  be  done  on  these  aspects  of 
development  through  ~he  summer. 

Although  the  cost,  revenue  and  cash  flow  projections  for  the 
developmen"^  model  are  very  preliminary  at  this  stage,  the  analysis  of 
development  financing  summarized  in  Appendix  D   is  promising,  especially 
in  comparison  with  the  record  of  similar  cases  of  coinmunity  development 
in  this  cDimtry.     The  low  requirement  for  -.;orking  capital  is  especially 
encouraging;  this  results  from  the  ease  of  land  assembly  and  the  poten- 
tial abilit;/  of  the  developer  to  initiate  land  sales  at  an  early  stage 
in  the  develorjrient  nrocess. 
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City-vide  Impsct.  Yery   limited  -^v'ork  has  been  done  to  date 
on  the  city-vide  impact  of  this  developinent  on  the  population^  housing 
stock,  job  market,  or  other  public  programs  in  Boston.   In  som-e 
sectors,  the  impact  miglit  be  considerable.  The  housing  projected  in 
this  model  would  amount  to  26^  of  the  city's  postvar  housing  supply. 
The  new  housing  provided  :;ould  amount  to  tvo-thirds  that  to  be  built  under 
the  Renewal  Program.  Because  the  development  of  Dorchester  Bay  would 
require  no  uemolition  of  existing  housing,  its  net  contribution  to  the 
housing  supply  of  Boston  would  be  nearly  six  times  greater  than  the 
Renewal  Program.  And,  because  it  would  siipply  relocation  housing,  its 
indirect  contribution,  in  freeing  up  substandard  housing  for  redevelop- 
ment en  a  parcel  or  block  basis,  could  be  no  less  important.  V/ith  the 
proper  management  of  this  relocation  potential,  the  development  of 
Dorchester  Bay  could  possibly  result  in  l8,000  or  20,000  new  housing 
units  in  Boston,  avoiding  many  of  the  social  costs  of  enforced  re- 
location. 

Alternatively  the  building  sites  pro\i.ded  b2/  this  relocation 
process  could  be  redeveloped  for  job -producing,  tax-generating  develop- 
ment.  In  the  latter  case  a  city  might  be  able  to  afford  a  modest 
tax  loss  in  the  Hew  Community.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  jobs  and 
economic  activity,  the  supply  of  jobs  and  mainland  sites  made 
a\-silable  through  this  relocation  process  m.ay  prove  a  more  optimum 
strategy  than  the  promotion  of  extensive  commercial  development  on 
the  islands  themselves. 

Because  the  major  objective  of  the  Hew  Community  Study  is  to 
assess  the  city-wide  potential  of  the  development  of  Dorchester  Bay, 
these  kinds  of  tradeoffs  between  island  and  mainland  development 
must  be  studied  in  greater  depth.   In  particular,  the  mainland  areas 
around  Columbia  Point,  which  might  be  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  harbor  develooment,  should  be  built  into  our  development  model. 


POPUI-ATIOn  Aim  KOUSUTG  LiODBL 

1.  Tntal  Model  population  js   'i-2,2^0      (S-'^  people/unit;  25   units/^ross   acre) 

2.  Income  distribution  and   fanily  size  Model. 

PERSOKS/Fi^i-IILY 

l--g       ^--U  5--6          7-^ 

5014-        252  252      252 

ioo8      1638  882      252 

882   1890  882   125 

1260    882  3T8 

756    3T8  126 


FAMILY  I 

IICOI'S 

^ 

FJIffiER  OF 

(^.000' 

s) 

TOIL^L 

FAZ-'ILIES 

0--1; 

10 

1260 

k-7 

30 

3780 

7- -10 

30 

3780 

10- -lU 

20 

2520 

Ik  + 

10 

1260 

Total  100  12600  ^.'aO        50^0       2520       630 

These   figures   do  not  include  the   lov-inconie  population  of  Colujnbia  Point 
Housing  Project   (o.llo  people  in   1,^56  d:.'ellings) . 

^.      I/.IID  USE  MODEL 


Residential 

- 

270  Acres 

Commercial 

- 

UO  Acres 

Emplojrment 

- 

50  Acres 

Transportation 

- 

50  Acres 

Coranunity  Faci 

lities 

50  Acres 

Open  Space  Rec 

reation 

90  Acres 

Total 

550  Acres 

TAllUf  ir:CO:.iE  ATiD  DSISITY  i: 

:ODZL 

DZISITY 

FAMILY  IITCOMF 

HIGH 

MED±UI-I 

LOW 

(5000' s)                 L^'IITS 

120 /acre 

60/ACRS 

^o/acre 

0--!+                                   1260 

335 

38I1 

5UO 

ii--7                             3780 

1008 

1052 

1620 

7- -10                               3780 

lOOo 

1052 

1620 

10- -lU                   2520 
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768 

1080 

lU  +                                 12o0 

^^6 

^Qh 

5U0 

Total                             12600 
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APPENDIX  B 
EI4PL0YMENT  MODEL  STJI-S-IARY 


Locally  generated  employment 


Projected 

Estiriated 

Category 

Jobs 

Ran2;e 

Construction 

420 

I^nufacturing 

0 

Transportation 

460 

Communications,  Utility  Services 

420 

Wholesale 

380 

Eat  and  Drink 

380 

Retail 

120 

Bus.  and  Repair  Services 

120 

Private  Households 

80 

Personal  Services 

200 

Hospital  Services 

500 

Educational  Services 

1000 

Professional  Services 

170 

Public  Administration 

420 

Other 

210 

Subtotal 

5860 

45CO-60OG 

b.   Externally  generated  employment 

U.  Mass. /Boston  26OO          2000-2600 

Business  Ser'/ice,  R  &  D,  Medical, 

Training,  F.I.R.S.  7500          5000-7500 

Subtotal  10,100 

TOTAL  15,960        11,500-16,100 


Rapid  Transit 

Sijirmar^/  of  Estimated  Statistics 

Distance  from  Lons;  Island  Terminal  to  South  Station 


Alternative  1. 
Alternative  2. 
Alternative  3« 

Avei'age  peak-hou--  travel  time,  terminal  to  dov.  :itown 

Alternative  1. 
Alternative  2. 
Alternative  3. 

Commuting  time  saved  versus  automobile 

Alternative  1. 
Alternative  2. 
Alternative  3. 


6  miles 
6   " 
6   '• 


15  min. 

13  " 

14  " 


15  min. 

17  " 

16  " 


24-hour  two-x-jay  riders  (average  weekday) 


Alternative  1. 
Alternative  2. 
Alternative  J, 


30,000 
33,600 
30,000 


Annual  rapid  transit  revenue 


Alternative  1. 
Alternative  2. 
Alternative  3» 


$  3,900,000 
4,238,000 
3,900,000 


Total  project  costs 


Alternative  1. 
Alternative  2. 
Alternative  J. 


$19,661,000 
22,878,000 
21,841,000 


Total  operating  costs 


Alternative  1. 
Alternative  2. 
Alternative  }. 


$  1,520,000 
2,280,000 
1,520,000 
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Financine;  As5ijnr)tions. 
a)  Funding. 


Prompt  supply  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
contributions  to  development  costs  at  the 
title  required  by  the  development  process. 


b)  Marketin--. 


Prompt   sales   of  land  to  residential  and 
ccmmercial  developers  as   sites  become 
available. 


c )      Land  Sales  Va lues 


a.  Lov-incone 
housing 
$/unit 

b.  Moderate-income 
housing 
$/unit 

c.  Middle  &  Upper- 
income  housing 
$/unit 

d.  Cormercial 
$/acr2 

d)  Pronerty  Taxes . 


DENSITY 


High 


Medium   Low 


1100   1500   1700 


1800 

2500 
100,000 


2200 


?JiO0 


2900    3100 


Residential  Income  Group 
($000' s) 

0--I; 
I1--7 


Tax  -/o  Gross 
Rent 

err' 
J'fl 


7- -10 
10- -lU 

\h  + 

Comm.ercial 

Tsx   =  cO.60  ijer  saucre   fool 


\-ja 
15?; 

20f. 
20;t, 
2&P 


($12/S?  assessed  at  50J^  taxed 
at  .JJIOO  per  $1,000) 
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APPEIIDIX  E 
CONSULTAIIT  ITITER^flg'JS 

Industrial  Development 

Frank  King,  Vice-Pres-ident 
C.C.  &  F. 

Commerc?'  a  1  De  ve  lopment 

Jay  Schocliet,  Developer 

Hotel  and  Resort  Development 

Erling  Lcngerholm^.    Vice-Presfrlent 
C.C.   &  F. 

Development  Fj.nancing 

William  Poor'm,   Real  Estate  Consultant 
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SUBJECT 


fNTER-OFFICE  COMMUNICATION 

For  BRA  Discussion  Purposes  Only 
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TO 

FROM 

DATE 

SUBJECT 


Charles  Hil-enhurst 

Mike  Hone/ 

August  11,  1969 

Cornparison  of  "Expo  ?:ev;  Corjr.unity"  versus  "islands  Nev:  Corrmunity" 


Attached  is  a  brief  analysis  of  tvro  strategies  for  develop- 
ing a  V.e,-i   Cc-.-ur.ity  in  Boston  Harbor.   It  compares  the  "Expo 
New  Community"  v;ith  the  "islands  Nev;  Community"  in  achieving  a 
New  Comm^unity  at  the  least  cost  to  the  City. 

The  cost  figures  for  the  Expo  have  been  revised  dovrnvrards 
since  ADL  last  v;orked  them  over.   I  have  distributed  them  among 
funding  sources  as  best  I  can,  but  m.y  figures  may  be  slightly 
off.   The  cost  cfiven  for  the  Islands  New  Comam.unity  have  been 
escalated  to  197^-30  dollars  en  the  sam.e  assumptions  as  the 
Expo  costs.   In  other  v;ords,  the  .t;:o  sets  of  costs  and  revenues 
are  as  up  to  date  and  as  comparable  as  I  can  reasonably  m^ake 
them. 

The  ccnclusions  of  this  analysis  are  threefold: 

a.  Unc!2r  the  present  financing  plan,  a  Nev;  Cofumunity  will 
cost-  the  City  about  as  much  with  Expo  as  v;lthout.   This 
refers  to  cash  costs  only. 

b.  Under  the  present  financing  plan,  the  Expo  Nev;  Community 
Developer  v;ould  lose  heavily  on  his  investment.   The 
Islands  New  Comjr.unity  Developer  would  probably  breek 
even,  or  take  a  m.ore  m^odest  loss. 

c.  If  the  City  had  to  under-.'/rite  part  of  the  Developer's 
loss,  the  Islands  Nev;  Comjnunlty  would  almost  certainly 
be  a  more  efficient  strategy. 

In  this  analysis  I  have  had  to  lim.it  myself  to  the  Expo 
New  Community  in  its  present  form,  under  its  currently  proposed 
funding  arrangem.ents.   It  is  very  probable  that  an  alternative" 
design  vxould  cost  out  more  favorably. 

VJithout  resorting  to  that  alternative,  the  solution  to  the 
problems  revealed  by  this  analysis  m.ust  be  limited  to  redis- 
tributing som.e  of  the  costs  from  the  Comjnunity  Developer  to  the 
Expo  Authority,  and  assuming  an  increase  in  Federal  and  State 
funding  to  the  latter.   An  additional  $100  million  v/ould  probably 
be  enough  to  take  the  bulk  of  the  debt  load  of?  the  Cor.;-unlty 
Developer,  and  to  allov;  him  to  breal:  even. 


^ 


Charles  Hll~5nhur3t  -2- 


August  II,  i;55 


In  evaluating  an  analycis  of  this  kind,  it  is  worth 
rer.er.0er.n3  that  its  conclusions  are  worth  no  more  than  the 
assunptior.s  that  underpin  th^rr..   Sor.e  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  fron  this  study  are  si-lficant  enough  to  warrant  a 
rigorous  and  sceptical  look  at  these  assumotions.   Perhaps  the 
most  important  ones  are  the  interest  rates  to  be  expected 
and  the  revenues  projected  from  th-  sales  of  converted  Exin 
facilities c 
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ccj   Philip  Zeigler 

Director  of  Planning 

Tom  O'Brien 
Nick  Greer 
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FOR  BRA  DISCUSSION  PURPOSES  ONLY 

COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS 
■   "EXPO  NEW  COMMUNITY"  VERSUS  "ISLANDS  NEW  COMMUNITY" 

In  this  analysis  we  are  concerned  with  two  groups  of  Interests. 
The  first  Is  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  second  Is  the  Community 
Developer.   We  are  concerned  with  the  wellbelng  of  the  latter 
because  a  viable  New  Community  Development  Is  the  City's  goal  In 
hosting  the  Expo.   The  financial  failure  of  the  Community  Developer 
would  not  only  abort  this  goal,  but  It  might  also  Impose  heavy 
costs  on  the  City  In  underwriting  his  losses. 

I.   The  City 

Under  the  "Expo"  plan,  the  City  v;ould  fund  the  Expo 
Corporation  with  $75  million  over  the  six  years  from  1971 
to  1976.   (See  Tablel.)   If  we  assume  that  this  funding  is 
spread  evenly  over  this  period.  Interest  compounded  at  Sfo 
will  amount  to  $17. 61  million  In  I969  dollars, 

-"^^ 

Under  the  "islands"  plan  the  City's  share  of  the  funding 
would  amount  to  $23.47  million  In  1976-80  dollars. 

In  terms  of  value  to  the  City,  the  Expo  Nev7  Community 
assumes  $50.40  million  for  community  facilities  (education, 
health,  police,  etc.)  while  the  "islands  New  Community" 
allows  for  $55.10  million. 

In  other  words  the  difference  In  cash  costs  to  the  City 
Is  about  equal  to  the  difference  In  the  value  gained  In  public 
facilities.   Whatever  financial  advantages  one  plan  has  over 
the  other  is  marginal,  and  well  within  a  reasonable  range  of 
estimating  error. 

Table  II  outlines  tax  revenues  to  be  expected  from  the 
Expo  construction  expenditures  and  visitor  spending.   Although 
a  single  figure  is  given,  there  is  considerable  uncertainty 
attached  to  these  estimates. 

Tables  III  and  IV  attempt  to  structure  the  non-cash  costs 
and  benefits  related  to  either  strategy  into  a  format  that  facili- 
tates the  comparison  of  one  strategy  against  the  other.   The 
Importance  assigned  to  the  costs  and  benefits  mentioned  (or 
omitted)  are  a  matter  of  judgment  and  speculation. 

II.   Community  Developer 

The  Community  Developer's  financing  is  analyzed  in  Tables  V, 
VI  and  VII.   Table  V  outlines  his  annual  requirements  for  capital 
based  on  the  construction  phasing  worked  out  by  ADL.   Table  VI 
projects  his  annual  cash  income  from  the  operation  and  sales  dur- 
ing Expo  and  follov;lng  his  construction  of  the  New  Community. 
Table  VII  combines  these  two  flows  of  cash  demand  and  supply, 
applying  an  Interest  charge  on  this  annual  debt. 


i 
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In  this  cash  flow  analysis,  no  allowance  is  made  for  the 
developer's  own  operating,  administrative  and  advertising 
costs.   It  assumes  total  tax  relief  during  the  development 
period  and  it  assumes  100^  sales  during  the  periods  shown. 

Nevertheless,  this  analysis  is  very  discouraging.   It  pro- 
jects a  peak  debt  of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  before  the 
year  of  Expo.   In  addition  it  shows  a  net  loss  to  the  developer 
of  nearly  $130  million. 

A  cash  flow  analysis  of  the  Islands  New  Community  was  run 
on  the  basis  of  our  preliminary  cost  estimates.   It  indicated 
that  the  Islands  Community  Developer  would  incur  a  modest  peak 
debt  and  would  show  a  slight  profit  for  the  last  two  years  of 
a  ten  year  development  period.   This  analysis  is  about  to  be 
repeated  on  the  basis  of  revised  cost  figures.   My  guess  is 
that  the  peak  debt  will  rise,  but  development  will  just  about 
break  even.   It  might  take  a  modest  loss. 

A  study  of  Table  VII  together  with  the  comparison  of  the 
Gross  Capital  Costs  for  each  element  in  the  two  communities 
(Table  VIII )  helps  to  explain  this  enormous  difference  in  the 
financial  feasibility  of  the  two  developments. 

a.  The  Expo  New  Community  Developer  faces  his  heaviest 
demand  for  cash  early  in  the  development  process,  long 
before  he  receives  any  off-setting  cash  income.   In 
this  way  he  builds  up  a  heavy  Interest  charge. 

In  the  Islands  New  Community  some  cash  income  is  avail- 
able almost  from  the  outset  of  development.  This  keeps 
the  developer's  debt  level  low. 

b.  Table  VIII  shows  that  although  the  Expo  New  Community 
Developer  pays  nothing  for  his  land  or  landfill,  (as 
opposed  to  $13.60  million  for  the  Islands  Developer), 
he  pays  consistently  more  for  every  remaining  element. 
This  happens  for  two  reasons.   First,  the  Community 
Developer  is  paying  for  sophisticated  and  costly 
systems  (transportation,  utilities,  parking,  etc.) 
which  are  necessary  for  an  Expo,  but  extravagant 

for  a  community.  Second,  judging  from  ADL's  financing 
program,  reliance  on  the  Expo  for  funding  may  close 
many  sources  of  capital  funding  that  would  be  open 
to  the  Islands  New  Community  Developer.   Title  IV  of 
the  1968  Housing  Act  (New  Communities)  is  a  case  in 
point.   The  funding  of  community  facilities  is  another. 
This  problem  would  appear  most  critical  v\rhen  the 
detailed  financing  of  housing  is  considered.   Would 
housing  constructed  as  hotel  accommodation  and  sub- 
sequently converted^be  eligible  for  mortgage  subsidy 
under  the  235^236  program  guidelines?  The  answer 
would  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  marketability  of  this 


housing,  and  on  the  Income  structure  of  the 
population  that  might  benefit  from  Its  construction. 


TABLE  II 

SUMMMIY  COMPARISON  OF  GROSS  DOLLAR  BENEFITS 

EXPO  NEW  COMMUNITY  VERSUS  ISLANDS  NEW  COMMUNITY 
($  MILLIONS  1976-80) 


ITEM 

EXPO 

NEW 
COMMUNITY 

Total  Expenditures 
Generated  by  Visitors 
in  Boston  SMSA 

1,376.00 

in  Rest  of  Mass. 

702.50 

in  Rest  of  New  England 

151.70 

ISLANDS 

NEW 

COMMUNITY 


Total 


2,230.20 


Taxes  Generated  by 

Construction  and  Visitor 
Expenditures 

a.  Federal 

b.  State 

Annual  Real  Estate  Taxes 


185.00 
13^.00 
7.10^ 


39.17 
6.34 


1 


This  estimate  assumes  that  both  new  communities  would  provide  housing  for 
populations  of  a  similar  income  structure.   The  larger  population  of  the 
Expo  New  Community  and  its  more  generous  assumptions  for  the  marketability 
of  extensive  commercial  and  industrial  space,  result  in  a  high  tax  figure 
for  the  Expo  New  Community. 
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TABLE  III 
SUMMARY  COMPARISON  OF  NON- DOLLAR  BENEFITS 
EXPO  NEW  COMMUNITY  VERSUS  ISLANDS  NEW  COMMUNITY 


ITEM 


EXPO 

NEW 

COMMUNITY 


ISLANDS 

NEW 

COMMUNITY 


Landfill 


Addition  of  263  acres 
to  city  land  supply. 


Addition  of  50  acres 
of  beach  areas. 


Transportation 


Improvements  to  MBTA 
System. 

Mult i- story  parking 

for  park  and  ride  system. 

Access  to  Thompson  Island. 


Access  to  Thompson, 
Spectacle  and  Long 
islands  for  recrea- 
tion. 


Recreation 


Accessible  beaches  and 
marinas  on  Thompson 
Island. 


Accessible  beaches, 
marinas,  etc.  on 
Thompson,  Long  and 
Spectacle  islands. 


Pollution 


Benefits  of  non-polluted 
Dorchester  Bay. 


Visitors 


Publicity  and  increased 
tourism. 


Housing 


15,000  units. 


Housing  fundable  under 
housing  acts.   12,6  00 
units. 


Employment 


Increased  employment 
during  Expo. 


TABLE  IV 

SUMMARY  COMPARISON  OF  NO N- DOLLAR  COSTS 

EXPO  NEi^  COMMUNITY  VERSUS  ISLANDS  NEW  COMMUNITY 


ITEM 


EXPO 

NEW 

COMMUNITY 


ISLANDS 

NEW 

COMMUNITY 


Landfill 


Unknown  ecological  costs 
in  harbor. Restriction  of 
boating  areas.   Severe 
political  opposition  from 
recreation  and  conserva- 
tion groups. 


Less  opposition  from 
conservation  groups. 


Transportation 


Congestion  of  transport 
facilities  in  Expo 
period. 


Housing 


Housing  shortage  in 
Expo  period. 


Employment 


Labor  shortage  before 
and  during  Expo.   Over- 
supply  after  Expo.  Cheap 
industrial  space  provided 
by  Expo  facilities. 
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TABLE  VIII 
SUMMARY  COMPARISON  OF  CROSS  DDLLAR  CAPITAL  COSTS 

EXPO  NEW  COMMUNITY  VERSUS  ISLANDS  NEW  COMMUNITY 
($  MILLIONS  1976-80) 


EXPO  NEW      DEVELOPER'S 
COMMUNITY     SHARE 
TOTAL 
COSTS 


ISLANDS  NEW  DEVELOPER'S 
COMMUNITY    SHARE 
TOTAL 
COSTS 


Land  Acquisition 


1.76 


0.00 


6.50 


6.50 


Landfill  and  Dredging 


132.83 


0.00 


7.10 


7.10 


Transportation  and 
Parking 


304.03^ 


59.74 


Community,   Retail  and 
Commercial  Facilities 


405.93 


108.58 


73.20 


120.84 


20.81 


Utilities 

27. 47^ 

6.26 

17.17 

2.99 

Recreation 

72.693 

12.75 

10.20 

1.39 

51.01 


Housing 

433. 88^ 

397.41 

338.81^ 

338.90 

Pollution  Control 

42. 90^ 

0.00 

- 

0.00 

Total  Costs 

1421.49 

584.74 

573.82 

428.70 

-'-Includes  major  investment  in  MBTA  system  plus  computerized  on-site  transit  system 
for  EXPO. 

^Includes  communications  and  lighting  systems  for  EXPO. 

^Includes  site  furniture  and  ornamental  works  for  EXPO  and  two  marinas. 

^  Includes  cost  of  exhibit /core  space  plus  conversion  to  community  use. 

^Cost  of  EXPO  hotel  space  plus  conversion  and  construction  of  new  units.  Total 
units  15,000.   Does  not  include  off -site  visitor  accommodation. 

612,600  units 


Political  necessity  for  fair.  Might  also  be  necessary  for  Islands  New  Community. 
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